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PREFACE. 

The following work is a contribution towards the study of 
English grammar on such principles as may make our mother- 
tongue the best possible foundation for the study of kindred 
types of speech. It is a work on that Analysis of a Sentence 
which, by laying bare the elements of ispoken thought, affords 
the only solid foundation for comparative grammar. 

As a gradual growth, the structure of a language must 
always be examined on historic principles. Hence I have 
been obliged to refer to some of the earlier forms of speech, 
and in particular to that Old English which was spoken by 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. The prominence accorded to 
O.E. might be justified on the ground that it affords the 
earliest specimens of the language which has developed into 
the English of to-day. There is, however, another reason. 
The O.E. in use from A.D. 450 to a.d. hoc is inflectional to 
so considerable an extent, that it prepares the mind of a mere 
English scholar to apprehend the nature of the so-called 
classical languages. 

With regard to the treatment of my subject, I must make 
a few remarks. 
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The Introduction is given with much hesitation. Perhaps 
it would not have been given at all, if it had not obviated the 
necessity of adding certain disconnected appendices. It is an 
attempt to sketch in bold rough outline the growth of our 
Aryan speech : but in any such attempt one is frequently 
obliged to ignore, not ^ only many minor points, but also the 
important distinction between positive facts and scientific 
hypotheses. To those who desire a fuller and much more 
exact sketch than is contained in this work, I recommend 
Peile's admirable Primer of Philology. 

Under the head of the Primary Sentence, I have considered 
both the Cognate and the Indirect objects. The former of 
these terms receives a new width of application ; but what has 
been said will be found to harmonize with the views, if not 
with the terminology, contained in Jelf's Greek Grammar^ 
§§ 544-585. The latter term is used in accommodation to 
the standard English Grammar of Dr. Morell, who seems to 
apply it to all essential adverbials. When however we notice 
that such " Indirect Objects " need not consist of indirectly 
affected objects at all, we may be disposed to think that it 
would have been well to restrict the term to what is here 
described as the Remoter Object, and to leave all the rest of 
the so-called Indirect Objects to form a class distinguished as 
" Essential Adverbials." 

The new classification of Analytic Elements, which forms 
the most characteristic feature of this work, has necessitated 
not only some modification in the meaning of old terms, but 
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also the introduction of some new ones. I have however 
endeavoured so to tabulate the elements of ^ sentence on 
p. 41, &c., that most of the new terminology will be found to 
associate itself readily with the remarkably uniform character 
of the phenomena I have pointed out, — see, for example, the 
three groups of triplets on p. 79. 

' The only part of this work which comes within the range 
of children, is that in which the system of Analytic Marks is 
explained. Although it is a system which ceases to be 
practically available in the analysis of very involved sentences, 
yet it is otherwise capable of meeting all the requirements of 
learners. The most involved specimens of speech are only 
unnecessary aggregations of those elements which are best 
examined and understood when presented in briefer sentences. 
This system of marks will be found even more useful in dealing 
with the synthetic languages of antiquity than with modem 
English : and I have many pages of Greek and Latin authors 
where, during the process of translation, an interlinear analy s 
has been made without trouble and with permanent advantage. 

The great prominence I have given to the uncertainties and 
transitions of grammatical construction will doubtless prove 
irritating to those who wish to find everything fixed by rule. 
But, however irritating, it is a lesson of the utmost importance 
to the student that he should realize the plastic nature of 
human speech. Language does not grow in accordance 
with the rules of grammarians, but the rules of grammarians 
are framed in accordance with what happens to be the 
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most established form of linguistic growth. Hence their 
rules have no necessary connection with the principles on 
which a living speech is developed, but are simply a register 
of the constructions in use for the time being amongst the 
most cultivated sections of a community. The unwelcome 
discovery of the uncertainty, which for example attends the 
nature of many Objects, is invaluable, for thereby the student is 
prepared for, and very often enabled to track out, those delicate 
transitions of thought which have caused a wide divergence of 
construction between his own and the classic languages, or 
between the English of one period and of another. By the 
Etymologist and Lexicographer a converse process may some- 
times be followed with advantage; for, if the constructions 
associated with a verb depend to a great extent upon what are 
or have been its more delicate shades of meaning, surely those 
shades of meaning must sometimes be indicated by the con- 
structions, — see, for an example, p. 55, note. 

To those students who desire to devote more attention to 
English, I recommend the following works : — 

By Morris. 

Specimens of Early English (a.d. 1150— a.d. 1300). 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 

By Morris and Skeat. 

Specimens of English (a.d. 1298 — ^A.D. 1393). 

By Sweet. 

Anglo-Saxon Primer. 
Anglo-Saxon Reader. 

By Bosworth. 

Smaller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
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By Peile. 

Primer of Philology. 

By Rev. W. Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 
Specimens of English Literature (A.D. 1394 — ^a.d. 1579). 
Piers Plowman [Prologiie and Passus L — VII.]. 
Concise Etymological Dictionary. 
Questions for Examination with Introduction on the Study of English. 

Among the various books to which I am indebted for in- 
formation several are included in the above list ; but besides 
these I have made great use of the following Grammars, viz., 
that on Sanskrit by Monier Williams ; those on Greek by Jelf, 
Donaldson, and Farrar ; that by Kennedy known as The Public 
School Latin Grammar; that on Anglo-Saxon by Vernon; those 
on English by Morell, Morris, and Bain. 

It only remains for me to express my very great obligation 
to Professor Skeat of Cambridge for his revision of the whole 
of the Old English, and my warm thanks to the Rev. Wentworth 
Webster, M.A., for his assistance in the revision of all the 
remaining portions of this work. 



W. G. WRIGHTSON. 



Beckenham, Kent, 
October^ 1882. 
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ON THE APPROXIMATE PRONUNCIATION 

OF 

THE OLD ENGLISH ALPHABET, 

As it appears in the following pages. 



VOWELS. 

The approximate sounds of the O.E. vowels are, with two exceptions, 
included in Mr. Pitman's well known phonetic series, and may be readily 
mastered. The long vowels in O.E. are usually marked with an accent, 
but this is often omitted. The short e, when final, is always so far sounded 
as to add a syllable to the word. 



Phonetic. 
ah 
eh 
ee 
aw 
6 
66 

w 

a 

w 

1 

w 

o 

U 

oo 



0,E, vowels, 
a 

se, i 
f 

6 
u 

w, a 
e 
i 
o 

u 



Key word, 
father 
ale 
eel 



no 
moon 

man 
men 
it 
not 



0,E, Example, 
))a, hwd. 
|>£ere, m^. 
))in, min. 

d6. 

)>d, ure, hiis. 

])aet, lang. 
web. 
)>is. 
lx)nne. 



good • . . . burg. 

The O.E. y = the German ii in griin. 
y = the French u in feu. 
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CONSONANTS. 



•he 


O.E. 


c 


was pronounced 


as c 


in rat. 






cw 




» qu 


„ ^fiite. 






g 




M g 


i» ^• 






h 




„ h 


,, ^e, when initial. 






h 




„ ch 


„ \och [Scotch] when medial or 
final. 






f 




,, f 


,, of when medial or final. ' 






"g 




„ ng 


„ fi«^r. 






r 




n r 


,, ray, i.e, with a strong trill. 






l> 




„ th 


„ Ming, usually an initial letter. 






« 




„ th 


„ Mis, usually a medial or final 
letter. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1. A Sentence or Proposition is the expression of a 
complete Thought in words. Logic teaches us that, no matter 
what may be its grammatical form, every proposition consists 
of three parts. The two parts, which most commonly term- 
inate the proposition at either end, are for this reason called 
the Terms : and the part, which couples the terms, is for this 
reason called the Copula. 

2. Terms are the names or descriptions of things ; ue, they 
are Nouns with or without limiting words, as the case may be. 
They may be classified and illustrated as follows : — 



Unique, i,e, the special name or description, e,g, the 
Earth, Queen Victoria, the land of Palestine, 
God, my father. 
'Unique, i.e. the special name or description of 

an aggregate, e.g. Mankind. 
General, i.e. z. common name or description ot 
an/ aggregate, e.g. Nation, herds, 
flock of sheep, families. 
/ General, ue. a. common name or description, e^. Thing, 

man, women, animals, line of battle ships, 
swift things, things in the sky. 
Abstract, i.e. the name or description of any Quality, State, or Action, 
conceived of as abstracted from all connection with the 
person, thing, actual state or deed, without which such 
quality, &c., could not exist, e,g, goodness, vice, virtue, 
humility, existence, to exist. 

B 



r Concrete ( 



tn 






Collectives 
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Ob». — A true Abstract noun can neither have a plural nor receive th( 
article *a.* When it appears to do so, it has in reality become a Genera 
noun with a new shade of meaning. Thus in * One vice is more expen-iv« 
than ten virtues, * the noun * vice * = manifestatioa or species of vice, anc 

* virtue ' = manifestation or species of virtue. 

3. The Terms of a proposition are distinguished as the 
Subject and Predicate. 

The Subject is the name or description of that of which we 
are chiefly thinking and speaking. 

The Predicate [logical] is the name or description of that 
which coincides with [§22 Obs.] or includes the subject, — just 
as a half-crown will coincide with another laid upon it, while 
it will include within its circumference a sixpenny or shilling 
piece. A Coincidence occurs, when the predicate consists of 
an Abstract or Unique noun, or of a General noun so limited 
as to become a Unique term, e,g, * Virtue is manliness * ; * God 
is t/ie Creator* ; * The king is my Jather* \ * Ravaillac was the 
man who murdered Henry the Fourth of France.^ An Inclusion 
occurs, when the predicate consists of a General term, e,g, 

* Dogs are quadrupeds * ; * Horses are swt/t things ' ; * Stars are 
things in the sky.' 

Ob». 1. — It is impossible to speak of one class of things without Creating 
another class, for everything is either within or without the radius of that 
of which we speak. Hence if we speak of things called * quadrupeds ' we 
create an enormously larger class of * not quadrupeds ' ; if of * swift things ' 
we create a class of 'not swift things'; if of * things in the sky,' we 
create a class of * thipgs not in the sky.* Thus we have brought into being 
what are known as Negative Predicates. A negative predicate may be 
looked at as the name or description of an infinitely larger class than is 
indicated by the corresponding positive predicate ; but its greater size does 
not make it less capable of including the subject : thus we can say, 'Birds 
are not-quadrupeds,^ * Snails are not- swift-things ^ 'Trees are things not-in- 
the-skyj 

Obs. 2. — The classification afforded by the predicate is sometimes 
co-extensive in range with that which is indicated by a class \J,e, a general] 
noun : but the thinjs included under the head of such a noun are more 
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frequently subdivided into smaller classes, whidi are marked by the 
p3Ssession of some common quality or by some common circumstance of 
being. But when we say that some special thing is included in a class 
marked by some quality or circumstance, we necessarily attribute the said 
quality or circumstance to the thing included. Hence, when we say that 
the Subject is included in a Predicate marked by some quality or circum- 
stance, it is the same thing as saying that 'we predicate the said quality 
or circuinstance of the subject. Thus if I include 'horses' in the 
class of 'swift animals,* I virtually assert [i.e. predicate] the swiftness of 
horses; and if I include 'stars* in the class of 'things in the sky,' I 
virtually assert the position of stars in the sky. Such is the first step in 
the transition from our logical to the usual mode of stating the relation 
subsisting between the subject and the predicate. There is however a 
second step. We must never forget that the effort which moulds the 
sentence is not the effort after logical precision of expression, but merely 
after intelligibility : thus whatever is unnecessary to the transmission of 
thought seldom finds its way into grammar. Now it is quite unnecessary 
to mention the class-noun which forms the nucleus of the logical predicate, 
when the nature of the noun is sufficiently indicated by the subject. Hence 
the predicate is often represented solely by the adjectival or adverbial 
attribute, common to both the subject and the predicate. Thus * Horses 
are swift awmalsy and 'Stars are things in the sky,* become, 'Horses arc 
swift,* and * Stars are in the sky* 

4. The Copula is the link, which unites the subject to the 
logical predicate, and which asserts that the subject coincides 
with, or is included in the predicate [§ 3]. Until joined by 
the copula two terms present us with two ideas, but not one 
thought. Thus if I say * Dogs, quadrupeds,' you have the two 
ideas, viz, of * dogs ' and * quadrupeds ' ; but you have no idea 
what I am thinking about them. When however I say, * Dogs 
are quadrupeds,' you at once catch a thought, which may be 
either true or false, and concerning which a discussion may be 
carried on. 

5. A subject, copula, and logical predicate, exist 
in every proposition whether they appear in actual speech 
or not. But although these logical elements have always existed 
in every sentence, it was not until language had been growing 
through an immense period of time that the means existed for 

B 2 
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the separate expresaon of subject, copula, and predicate. Not 
until cartain verbs, meaning ' breathe*' ' dwell,' ' grow/ ' stand/ 
&c, had attained to an almost withered old age [§ 22] did an 
Aryan copula exist. And it was not until this copula existed, 
that what had previously been nothing more than a a?- 
&rdina/iftg apposiii [§ 73] was found to represent the Ic^cal 
predicate, or at all events its Noun, — and that what had 
previously been nothing more than a co-ordinating attribute 
[§ 77] ^2is found to represent the attribute of the said expressed 
or unexpressed Noun [§ 3, Obs. 2]. 

6. In sentences where subject, copula, and predicate, are 
separately expressed there is a correspondence between the 
grammatical and the logical divisions. The existence of this 
comparatively late, and still limited, form of sentence must not 
however be allowed to mislead the student into an idea that 
there is any regular correspondence between logic and 
grammar. The laws of Thought are widely different from 
the principles which have governed the development of Speech. 
The science of Logic approximates to that of Mathematics, 
while the science of Language is analogous to that of living 
organisms. There is indeed one most important analogy between 
the growth of Language and that of the Animal or Vegetable 
kingdoms; for just as the Naturalist discovers that the 
phenomena of a gradual evolution do not preclude the 
continued presence of earlier types of organization, so does 
the modem Gramm^an find traces, analogies, and con- 
structions, belonging to all the ages, which afford as it were 
living specimens from each successive era of linguistic growth. 
And thus it comes to be no mere matter of curiosity, but 
rather one of necessity, that in this introductory chapter we 
should take a cursory glance at the successive stages in the 
development of our own Aryan family of speech, a family 
which not only includes the ancient Sanskrit-speaking Aryas, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Goths, and the Anglo-Saxons ; 
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but also the modem Hindoos, Persians, French, Spaniards, 
Germans, and English, besides many more. 

Remarks on some of the Leading Phenomena in the 
Growth of our Aryan Form of Speech. 

7. The ultimate linguistic elements, into which science has 
succeeded in reducing speech, consist of significant syllables 
called Roots. If we lay aside a few imitative sounds, these 
may be divided into two classes, viz. Predicative and Demon- 
strative or Pointing roots. 

8. Predicative Roots are single syllables, originally asso- 
ciated with a variety of actions, such as striking, rubbing, 
pushing, ploughing, measuring, &c. It is probable that by 
means of arrangement, accent, and intonation, ihese predicative 
roots may have risen to the dignity of words, but, if so, we 
have no trace of such a stage in the Aryan family of speech, 
and have for actual illustrations to turn to Chinese, where 
a predicative root may appear as noun, verb, adjective, or 
adverb. 

9. Demonstrative or Pointing Roots ^ are single 
syllables expressive of position in relation to the speaker. 
We may describe them as pointing words, inasmuch as they 
must at first have always been coupled with the act of pointing. 
These pointing roots or words were three in number, but most 
naturally lent themselves to the expression of several analogous 
triplets. Thus they came to serve for 

Here, near here, there. 

This [here], this [near here], that [there]. 

I V, me, thou v, thee, he v, him. 

One, two, three. 

Obs. — In Book ii. Chap. i. of the Nnv Cratylus^ Dr. Donaldson 
shows that Pronoons in general were originally all Demonstrative. Hence 

They are alsj called * Pronominal roots' and 'Pronominal elements.' 
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they must all have their first beginnings in the above pointing root?. Their 
variations depend on the usages of syntax rather than on their original 
significance. 



10. The Combination of Predicative and Pointing 
Roots was the first great step in word formation, for the 
meaning of a sentence was thus saved from depending ex- 
clusively on accent, intonation, arrangement, and the exercise 
of the hearer's imagination. Thus if a predicative root ex- 
pressive of * shining * were combined with the three pointing 
roots, used in the sense of ^ I,* ^ thou* and ^ he, the three 
persons of a finite Verb would be formed having the force of 

I shine, or am shining. 
Thou shinest, or art shining. 
He shines, or is shining. 

Again, if the same predicative root were combined with the 
three pointing roots, used in the sense of * This here* * this near 
here* and * that there^ certain forms of a primitive Noun ' 
would arise, equivalent to 

This here shines, or is shining, 
This near here shines, or is shining. 
That there shines, or is shining ; 

and two of these forms ^ would [when the difference between 
subject and object was realised] become available for the 
expression of the nominative and accusative cases. 

^ 'What we now call a Koun was originally a kix&d of sentence, 

consisting of the root and some so-called suffix which pointed to something 
of which that root was predicated.' — Max Miiller's Hibbert Lectures for 
1878, p. 191. 

2 Donaldson {Greek Gr, § 152] says that the Nominative termination is 
derived from its second pointing root, while the Accusative is derived from 
the third. 
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If, however, the formation of the verb and noun had been 
quite as simple as this, there would still have been nothing to 
distinguish some of the cases of the noun from some of the 
persons of the verb. But, as it appears that all verbs were at 
first reflexive [i.e, in the middle voice], we may conjecture 
that the persons of the verb were in part distinguished from 
the cases of the noun by the doubling of the appropriate pro- 
nominal root. The difference between the noun and verb was 
however still more clearly indicated by the gradual introduction 
of the formative suffixes described in the next section. 

11. Suffixes are of two kinds, viz. inflectional and 
formative. 

Inflectional Suffixes are the terminations which mark 
the cases, &c. of nouns, and the persons, &c. of verbs ; and 
they must have had their first beginnings, as before described 
[§ lo], in the addition of pointing to predicative roots. 

Formative Suffixes are the worn down remains of words, 
which, though their meaning may be hopelessly lost, still retain 
the power of marking the part of speech to which a word 
primarily belongs. When added to a Predicative root they 
formed what is known as the Stem of a noun, verb, &c., and 
were followed by the inflectional suffix. There are verbs 
remaining which have never had a verbal formative-suffix 
inserted between the root and the personal inflection ; because, 
when the corresponding noun had been marked by its noun- 
suffix, there was no need to add any further mark to the verb. 
Since the almost entire loss of our Old English inflectional 
suffixes, our verbs and nouns consist for the most part of 
variously constructed stems. 

12. Almost all Aryan words are compounds, but only a small 
portion of these can be broken up into separately significant 
parts without the aid of science. These Separable Com- 
pounds, if we lay aside a miscellaneous crowd of chance 
agglutinations, consist for the most part of an inflected noun, 
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verbal noun, adjective, participle, or verb, preceded ^ by one or 
more uninflecied words. But of all these combinations the 
scope of. this present work only requires us to notice a single 
class, viz. that in which the uninflected word consists of the 
stem of a noun or verbal-noun. Such stems are not only 
prefixed to nouns, verbal-nouns, adjectives, participles, and 
verbs, but also to other noun stems to such an extent, that 
in Sanskrit a compound word will sometimes contain as 
many as a dozen isolated stems, and in English three or 
even four may form a compound not altogether beyond our 
comprehension, as for example 

A church-going-bell- sound = A sound of a bell for going to 

church. 
A beef-steak-pie-man = A man for pies of steak of beef. 

In all such compounds the prefixed stems stand to the follow- 
ing word or stem in the relation of one or other of the oblique 
cases ; and, except in the accusative relation, may always be 
replaced by an equivalent adjectival or adverbial phrase 
standing after instead of before the superior word. When 
the compounds contain only one noun-stem [as is generally 
now the case], they are capable of receiving a convenient set 
of names based on the consideration of the peculiar case- 
function discharged by the prefixed stem. This terminalogy 
appears in brackets in the following series of examples, where 
compound nouns, adjectives, participles, and verbs, are 
grouped apart. 

^ In Aryan speech the determinant precedes the thing determined ; we 
say for instance, river-horse, not horse-river ; sea-captain, not captain-sea : 
in Semitic speech on the other hand, the thing determined precedes the 
determinant, e.g. Samuel = *asked-God,* but the corresponding Aryan 
word by which Josephus renders it means * God -asked.* See Farrar's 
Families of Speech, Chap. iii. Compare Public School Latin Gr, 
§6o. 
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Compound Nouns : — 

A sheep-shearing [a genitive compound] = a shearing of sheep. 
A walking-stick [a dative compound] = a stick for walking. 
A brew-house [a dative compound] = a house for brewing. 
Garden-fruit [an ablative compound] = fruit from gardens. 
An hotel-waiter [a locative compound] = a waiter at an hotel. 
A steam-plough \an instrumental compound] = a plough by 

steam. 
A horse-soldier \a sociative compound] = a soldier with a 

horse. 

Compound Adjectives : — 

Trust-worthy \gen, comp,] = worthy of trust. 

Man-like \dat. comp,] = like to a man. 

Fool-hardy [toe. comp,] = hardy in folly. 

Compound Participles : — 

Heart-rending [ace. comp.] = rending the heart. 
Law-abiding [loc, comp,] = abiding in the law. 

Moth-eaten [instr, comp.] = eaten by moths. 

Compound Verbs : — 

He back-bites [loc. comp,] = he bites at the back. 
He white-washes [instr. comp.] = he washes with white. 

So far as our analysis is concerned we must treat all such 
compounds as single words, — nouns, adjectives, participles, or 
verbs, according as the final word is one or other of these 
parts of speech. 

Obs. 1. — The fact that almost all modern English nouns are merely 
stems, obliges us to turn to languages like Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, for 
Aryan compounds serving to prove that the prefixed words do properly 
appear, as stems. We are helped however to realize that our prefixed 
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nouns are really stems, when we notice that the plural inflection is not 
added, even when a plural is meant. Thus in the compound 'star- 
encircled* we do not say *j/afj-encircled' although we mean 'encircled 
with stars. ^ 

Obs. fl. — In Sans1<rit the stems generally remain unchanged; but in 
Greek and L^in the final vowel is frequently altered or a connecting vowel 
is introduced. See Monier Williams's Sanskrit Gr, § 734, and Abbott and 
Mansfield's Primer 0/ Greek Gr, § 178. 

13. A Noun or Substantive is the name of anything, 
whether actually possessed of, or only regarded as if possessed 
of, independent existence. The origin of this part of speech has 
already been touched upon [§ 10] but its growth in Aryan 
speech must now be briefly sketched. We have seen that man 
in possessing Roots possessed sounds, at first significant 
of his own actions, but which were inevitably soon applied to 
the same actions when performed, or supposed to be per- 
formed, by other animate or inanimate objects. When we 
firmly grasp the principle that *all ancient nouns expressed 
activities ' [Miiller], we have no difficulty in understanding how 
the naming of objects was at first achieved. It was done by 
predicating of them some human action^ which they were ob- 
served or were supposed to be performing. Thus the most 
primitive nouns may always be expanded into sentences, of 
which the suffixed Pointing Root forms the subject and the 
prefixed Predicative Root forms the predicate. For example, 
amongst the earHest names for river, plough, and moon, we have 
nouns which mean, * This runs or is running,' ' This divides or 
is dividing,* * That measures or is measuring.' The addition of 
a noun formative suffix [§ 11] was the next step in advance. 
This was most probably soon followed by the habitual appro- . 
priation of one of the Demonstrative Roots to the indication of 
the Subject of an action and of another to the indication of the 
Object ; thus forming the Nominative and Accusative cases, and 
originating what is commonly called the Declension of the 
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Noun. The Vocative, which is not properly a case, would of 
course be represented by the uninflected stem. 

When once the habit of indicating the relation of nouns to 
verbs by inflectional suffixes was started, there was no theoretic 
reason why the new crop of cases should not become as 
numerous as the prepositions,, which have recently replaced 
them. The Aryan case system is however seen at possibly its 
maximum point of development in Sanskrit, although there are 
non- Aryan languages [e.g, the Basque and Finnish] with a still 
greater number of cases. The most characteristic functions of 
the Aryan so-called cases may be approximately arrived at by 
a comparison of various Aryan languages. They may with 
tolerable accuracy be taken to be as follows : — 

The Nominative case marks the subject of a verb. 

The Accusative case marks the cognate [§ 40] and direct 
object [§ 49] of a verb, and has also acquired a distinctly 
adverbial force, expressive of the course, progress, direction, 
and duration of an action. Hence we may speak of both a 
substantival and of an adverbial accusative [see § 46]. 

The Vocative [not a case] is a stem used interjectionally. 

The Genitive case marks one noun or pronoun as occu- 
pying some adjectival relation to another noun. As its many 
uses include that of expressing reference [§ 82], we shall 
occasionally allow ourselves to speak of an adverbial, as 
distinguished from the adjectival, genitive. 

The Dative case marks the end of an action. Hence it 
comes to indicate the remoter object affected by or even 
interested ^ in an act ; and also the purpose, motive, or final 
cause which actuates the mind of the actor. 

The Ablative case marks the starting-point or origin of 

^ When the dative is used to mark the person interested in an act it is 
called the Ethical dative, e.g. * Es lief mir ein hund iiber den weg ' = There 
ran me a dog across the way. * With trial-fire touch me his finger-end.* 
Shakspere. See § 83, Obs. 2. 
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some action. Hence it serves to tell the initial [i.e, the first] 
cause of an act. 

The Locative case marks the place or sphere of an action. 

The Instrumental case marks the instrumental means by 
which something is done. 

These so-called cases discharge the functions of no less than 
four separate parts of speech^ viz. the noun, adjective, adverb, 
and interjection, and may be tabulated as follows : — 



Case. 


Function, 


Serve to tell of. 


Prepontional equivalent. 


Nom. . . 


Substantival. 


Subject of verb. 




Ace. . . 


)) 


Object of verb. 


— 


Voc. . . 


Interjectional. 


Person addressed. 




Gen. . . 


Adjectival . 


Material, possessor, 








&c. of sometliing. of. 


Ace. [adv.] 


Adverbial . 


Course, duration, &c. 
of act along, during, &c. 


Gen. [ad v.] 


>» 


1 
Reference ^ of an act . ! of = about, concerning. 


Dat. . . 


)) 


End or purpose of an 








act to, for. 

1 


Abl. . . 


>» 


Beginning or first 








cause of an act . . from. 


Loc. . . 


)> 


Place or sphere of an 






« 


act 


at, in, on. 


Instr. . . 


)) 


Means for an act . . by, with. 



It is many ages since the irremediable decay of the old 
Aryan declensions commenced in the confusion of the cases. 

^ The adverbial idea of Reference may be conveyed by a true adjective 
[e.^, A popish scare = a scare concerning the popi\. Hence when the 
adverbial genitive is attached to a noun we shall treat it as an adjectival. 
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Both the sounds and senses of the terminations often ran into 
one another ; and when the meaning of a verb had changed, 
while the case conventionally associated with it remained, a 
still further cause of confusion arose. It is easy to illustrate 
the progress of the collapse of the case system by a comparison 
of three leading Aryan languages. Taking Sanskrit as the 
standard form, we see how the cases which it still possesses 
have run together in the Latin and the Greek — 

Latin. Sanskrit. Greek. 

Nom Nom Nom. 

Voc Voc Voc. 

Ace Ace Ace. 

Gen Gen. ) 

I Abl. ( ^^°- 

Abl •! Instr. \ 

{ Loe, > Dat. 

Dat Dat. ) 

If instead of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, we make the 
comparison between our Old and Modern English, we 
have only a further illustration of the collapse of the case 
system. 

Modern EngHsh Old English. Modern English 

Pronouns. Nouns. 

Nominative Noin.N 

Voc. 

[ Ace. 
Objective \ Dat. 

( Instr. ^ 
Possessive Gen Possessive. 

Thus, except so far as the Possessive case answers for the 
Genitive, modem English has lost every case of the noun, 
although still possessing three cases among the pronouns. 
With the exception of the Possessive case, and the mark of the 
plural, our nouns are merely the Stems of words^ which were 
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once declined. Thus the noun ' end ' was declined in O.E. 
as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. end -e, end -as. 

Ace. end -e, end -as. 

Gen. end -es, end -a. 

Dat. end -e, end -um. 

Instr. end -^, end -um. 

From what has been said in this section, as well as fronn 
what is to follow in the immediately ensuing sections, the 
student will observe that although adjectives, adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, and conjunctions, are known to have been formed in 
many various ways, yet all these parts of speech may be safely 
regarded as having in the first place originated in the declension 
of nouns and pronouns. 

Obs. — Although it is quite incorrect to speak of cases in respect of our 
modem uninflected nouns, yet we may allow ourselves to describe some of 
their substantival, adjectival, or adverbial functions by a reference to the 
functions of the old Aryan cases as given above. Thus we shall often speak 
of a modem noun as discharging a * nominative function,' a * dative function,' 
a * locative function,* &c. &c. Such terminoloT^ forms however no essential 
portion of this book, and need not be adopted by the student, who has in 
the Table of Adverbials given in § 82 ample suggestions for an alternative 
description of at all events the adverbial case-functions. 

14. An Adjective expresses an ««-abstracted quality; 
which quality, when abstracted \t.e. when spoken of as if 
possessing an independent existence], becomes an abstract 
noun [§ 2]. Thus the adjectives 'high' and 'good,' when 
abstracted, turn into the abstract nouns ' height ' and ' good- 
ness ' ; but there is frequently no difference of form between 
the adjective and its corresponding abstract noun, e.g. our 
word * evil ' which represents both the Greek adjective irovqpoq 
and the abstract noun wovrjpLa. It is beyond the scope of this 
work to say much about the peculiarities of form belonging to 
adjectives, but there can be no doubt that many adjectives 
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have originated in the genitive case of nouns. * Such a genitive, 
after undergoing more or less modification, formed a new stem, 
which became attracted by mere juxta-position into a variety 
of inflections belonging to the nouns with which it was in 
attribution. Thus, for example, our possessive-adjectives are 
derived from the genitive of the personal pronouns, e,g. * Mine ' 
is the modern mode of spelling the old genitive of * Ic ' = I. 

Indeed, when we notice how an adjective can always be 
replaced by a genitive case, by a genitive prepositional-phrase, 
or by a genitive-compound [§ 12], we see that * adjectives 
though highly convenient are not indispensable to a language ' 
[Farrar]. 

16. An Adverb expresses the place, time, cause, or manner, 
of an act, or of anything else besides an act concerning which 
one or more of such secondary predications can in the nature 
of things be made. With the exception of one use of the 
demonstrative roots [§ 9] the earliest adverbs were nothing 
more than the adverbial cases of older nouns and pronouns^ — 
just as our adverb * whil-om ' is an old dative [locative] case of 
the noun * while ' = time, and our pronominal adverb ' how ' 
is an old instrumental case of the interrogative pronoun 
'what.' 

16. A Preposition was originally nothing but an adverb of 
place, which was extended by analogy or metaphor to relations 
of time, cause, and manner. Prepositions, as such, did not 
belong to the earlier stages of linguistic growth ; but came into 
being as the cases began to lose their import, and as people 
tried to clear up the meaning by placing a suitable adverb 
before [and sometimes after] the noun or pronoun. Called in 
at first merely to assist the failing cases, the prepositions have 
at length so nearly replaced them, that we may speak of prepo- 
sitions as Case-equivalents. When we go back to Greek 
and Latin, we find the case-system still so far in use, that an 

^ See Nruj Crafylus, § 298. 
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unaided adverbial case sometimes discharges its more ancient 
function, although in general requiring the aid of a preposition. 
In the still earlier Sanskrit, where the case-system is in fuller 
life, there are but three prepositions used with nouns. Hence 
we see that it is an inaccurate, though a well-established and 
useful expression, when we speak of prepositions * governing a 
case.' In reality the case is the principal, and the preposition 
the subordinate word standing in a soft of apposition to the 
noun. 

17. Conjunctions serve most characteristically to unite 
clauses so as to show their relation to one another. The 
conjunctions are classified as co-ordinate or sub-ordinate, 
according as the clauses which they connect are co-ordinate or 
sub-ordinate,/.^. adverbial [§§ 119, 108]. Without conjunctions 
language would consist of little more than a number of short 
propositions, whose relation to one another could only be 
supplied by common sense. This was the condition of pur 
Aryan speech at first ; and even yet, we are not much distressed 
by the occasional omission of a conjunction, as in the familiar 
passages : — 

'Serve the Lord with gladness.' [and] *Come before his 
presence with singing.' 

*The Lord reigneth.' [therefore] *Let the earth rejoice.' 
[Because] * Thou takest away their breath. They die.' 

Conjunctions have been derived from a variety of sources ; 
but, just like the original adverbs and prepositions, the earliest 
conjunctions were undoubtedly the cases of nouns and pronouns 
— generally of the latter. Thus the co-ordinate conjunction 
* and' is represented by *que' in Latin, and *Kat' in Greek, of 
which * que ' is certainly, and * Kai ' is probably, a form of the 
relative ; and our own subordinate conjunctions * where ' and 
*when' are old adverbial cases of the interrogative pronoun 
' what.' 
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18. The Verb [finite ^] is by far the most important word in 
a sentence. Without it no thought can be fully expressed, 
and it is sometimes adequate to the expression of an 
entire thought, as Amo = I am loving, — Go = go thou. 
.Indeed, the finite Verb is the only part of speech which is 
capable of alone forming the Grammatical Predicate, which 
grammatical predicate includes both the logical predicate and 
copula [§§ 3, 4]. 

As the Verb and Noun are the two great parts of speech, it 
is very important to notice wherein the difference between them 
really lies. That it does not lie in the formative suffix [§ 11] 
is clear when we notice that a noun stem may appear in a 
verb, as in * I housed the furniture,' and that a verb stem must 
appear in a verbal noun, as in * Writifig is useful.* But it does 
lie in the addition of an inflectional suffix having the force of a 
personal pronoun. Where this mark of personal agency has 
been worn off, there is, apart from use, nothing in the mere 
form of the word to distinguish it from a noun. Thus, as 
standing by itself, * love * may be either a noun or a verb j but 
'• loveth ' [where the * -th ' represents the old personal suffix] is 
unmistakably a verb. 

There is little doubt that the oldest verbs were * self affect- 
ing,' so that the earliest personal endings probably consisted 
of a doubling of the appropriate pronominal root. We have no 
such * Middle Voice ' verbs remaining in English, but they are 
partially repre'^ented by the Reflexive verbs which abound in 
many modern languages. With these verbs, while there is both 
subject and object, there is no difference between that which 
forms the subject and that which forms the object. Hence it 
is not difficult to see how the Middle Voice may have branched 

^ The Verb infinite is not properly a verb. It consists of verbal Nouns 
[called Infinitives, Gerunds, or Supines] and verbal Adjectives [called Par- 
ticiples]. We however often find it convenient to speak of such nouns and 
adjectives as * Verbals.' 

C 
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out [with some modifications of form] into the Active Voice on 
the one hand and into the Passive Voice on the other. Thus 
the Reflexives ' I remember me,' and * I employ myself,' open 
out into the Active * I remember,* and the Passive * I am 
employed.' In Latin the ancient Middle Voice [e.g, 'remi- 
niscor ' = I remember me ; ' utor ' = I employ myself], which 
is now represented by the so-called Deponent verbs, has lent 
its form to the Passive, even while its meaning may have 
become exclusively Active, e.g. 'praedor' = I plunder. See 
also § 21. 

We have noticed the decay of the old Aryan declension and 
the replacement of most of the cases by periphrastic forms, 
consisting mainly of prepositional phrases : and we must now 
observe that a similar change has taken place with the Conju- 
gation, where single words have been to an enormous extent 
replaced by periphrastic combinations, consisting chiefly of 
pronouns, auxiliaries, and participles. The reduction of eight 
old Aryan cases of nouns to one in Modern English was great ; 
but such a reduction is felt to be insignificant in comparison 
with what must have taken place in the Conjugation, when we 
notice that, while ' the English verb has five forms [t\e, love, 
lovest, loves, loved, loving] ; the Greek verb has about twelve 
hundred' [Farrar]. The O.E. has twelve forms, against the 
modem five [i.e. lufige, lufast, lufa^, lufiaS; lufode, lufodest, 
lufodon, lufa ; lufod ; lufigende], exclusive of the infinitive 
with its dative inflection. 

The etymological origin of the forms, which have with more 
or less exactness become appropriated to the expression of 
Tense and Mood, lies beyond the range of our introductory 
sketch. It is however of great importance that in the following 
sections a clear view should be given of their grammatical 
nature and general scope. 

19. The Tenses are forms of the Verb which enable us to 
indicate the State of an action in either a hypothetical or cate- 
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gorical sentence, and the Time of an action in a categorical 
sentence. Thus it is only in the Indicative that tenses truly 
indicate time. 

a. The most natural conception we can form of the State of an 
action is that it is Entire \i.e. Simple], Completed [/>. Perfect], 
Progressing \i,e. Imperfect], or Undertaken \i.e. Inceptive], as 

You ate Simple. 

You had eaten Perfect. 

You were eating Imperfect. 

You were about to eat . . . Inceptive. 

« 

But as any of these may belong to the past, the present, or 
the future, we have twelve forms, viz. 

Simple past. Simple present, Simple future. 

Perfect past. Perfect present, ' Perfect future, 

Imperfect past. Imperfect present, Imperfect future. 

Inceptive past. Inceptive present. Inceptive future. 

p. The simplest conception we can have of the Time of an 
entire action is that it is in the Past, the Present, or the Future, 
and so the forms which do no more than indicate this much 
are called Simple or Absolute tenses. But an action often 
calls for a much more definite location in time than is afforded 
by the mere indication of its being in the past, present, or 
future. Such a farther indication is obtained by mentioning 
some other action, having some temporal relation to the first 
act. In fact, to use an engineering illustration, we construe 
a Time Scale, of which the alternate intervals represent the 
unoccupied time following on some completed act, — the occu- 
pied time covered by some progressing act, — or again the 
unoccupied time preceding some impending act ; and then we 
definitely locate the Simple act by noting where it cuts across 
the scale. 

c 2 
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Thus, if the act be located during the time which commences 
with the completion of another action^ we have a Simple tense 
associated with a Perfect tense, as 

I wrote [Simple], after you had gone [Perfect]. 

Again, if it be located during the time at which another action 
is progressing, we have a Simple tense associated with an Im- 
perfect tense, a» 

I wrote [Simple], while you were sleeping [Imperfect]. 

Again, if it be located during the time which precedes the 
commencement of another action^ we have a Simple tense asso- 
ciated with an Inceptive tense, as 

I wrote [Simple] when you were about to leave [Inceptive], 

It is from this use of the Perfect, Imperfect, and Inceptive 
forms, that they acquire their name of Relative tenses : and 
it is obvious that, in regard to any act cutting across the time 
scale, they are relatively past, present, or future. 

The relative tenses are, through the presence of an obvious 
ellipsis, very often found to stand alone, e.g, * He was suffering 
[at the time of which I speak] ' ; ' I have [even as I speak] 
written my letter.* Again, two relative tenses may as it were 
run parallel to one another, e,g, *I was working, while you 
were sleeping.' 

The obvious meaning of a speaker often infuses what is 
really a foreign meaning into a tense. Thus we sometimes 
find a Perfect assuming the complexion of a Severed Imperfect, 
e,g. * I have written [ = have been writing] for six hours, and 
cannot go on much longer.' 

The following table serves, not only to illustrate, but also 
to form the best possible memorial arrangement of the above 
tenses. 
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Future Imperfect. 
Ac/. I shall be smiting. 
Pass. I shall be being smitten. 


FfiTURB Inceptive. 
Act. I shall be going to sniitc. 
Pass. I shall be going to be smitten. 


3 s 1 

gas 


S s 1 

Ml 

III 

^- 1 


Present Imperfect. 
Act. I am smiting 
Pass. I am being smitten. 


Hi 

& i i 

i i 1 
' ^ 1 


s , 1 

s S ^ 


i , 1 

^ 1 i 
5i 


Past Imperfect. 
Act. 1 was smiting. 
Pass. I was b«mg smitten. 


Past Inceptive. 
Act. I was going to smile. 
Pass, 1 was going to be smitten. 


•aia«iS II -ioa^aj | -jjaaMdwi 


'lAIUaOHI 


■axmosav 


Ai3Aiiv7aa 
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For the sake oi tabular completeness ihe following relative 
tense peculiar to the English * has been omitted : — 



Past 
severed-Imperfect. 


Present 
severed-Imperfect. 


Future 
severed-Imperfect 


Act, I had been 
smiting. 

Pass, I had been being 
smitten. 


Act, I have been 
smiting. 

Pass. I have been 
being smitten. 


Act, I shall have been 
smiting. 

Pc^s, I shall have been 
being smitten. 



The student must not overlook the fact that, with the 
exception of the Simple Present and Simple Past, every 
English tense is periphrastic. It is however by means of these 
periphrastic analytic combinations that we have been able to 
fill up every portion of the above table of standard tenses ; and 
it is indeed vain to search for any Aryan language which pre- 
sents us with a separate synthetic form for each tense. Thus in 
Latin ' scripsi ' = * I wrote ' and * I have written ' ; — in Greek 
ypoA^oi = * I shall write ' and * I shall be writing ' ; — in Old 
English ' Ic write ' = * I write,' * I am writing,' and ' 1 shall 
write ' ; — and again in O.E. * Ic writ ' = * I wrote,' * I have 
written,' and *I had written,' although the two last are 
generally formed as in modem English. 

20. The Moods serve to indicate the ground on which a 
statement rests. If a statement is presented as in accordance 
with an objective fact, it is said to be Categorical : if it is 
presented as merely in accordance with the subjective view of 
the speaker, it is said to be Hypothetical. Two great moods 
answer to this distinction: — the Indicative^ which deals vrith 

^ We are able to represent a Simple act not only as cutting across, but 
also as cutting off so much of a progressing act ; e.g. * I had been walking 
for an hour, when she joined me.' Hence the suggestion of the name 
* Severed-Imperfect.' 
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facts, is the categorical mood, and the Conjunctive^ which deals 
with conceptions, is the hypothetical mood. There is another 
mood expressive of commands, but the Imperative is borrowed 
or formed from the indicative, when obedience is assumed as a 
fact ; and from the conjunctive when obedience is recognised 
as more or less uncertain.^ 

The Conjunctive is however the only mood which calls for 
special notice in a work like this, and to it we now devote our 
attention. 

It is obvious that, as a hypothetical statement deals with 
other matters than that of objective facts, all such statements 
must rest on some subjective foundation of possibility^ power, 
choice, constraint, duty, or necessity. With a greater or less 
degree of consistency some at least of these ideas have 
ever been associated with the conjunctive, and in analytic 
conjugations they were certain to determine the choice of the 
auxiliaries. Thus in modern English we have auxiliaries and 
quasi-auxiliaries answering very closely to the above ideas, as 
we see in the following direct and oblique [§-34] assertions. 



Possibility 


/ I may 

1 1 said that I misht 


g** 
go. 


* 

Power 


( I can 

) I said that I conld 

* 


go. 
go. 


Choice 


f I will 
\ I said that I \votild 


go. 
go. 


Constraint 


( I shaU 

( I said that I shotUd 


go. 
go. 


Duty 


( I ongrht to 


go. 


\ I said that I onsht to 


go. 


Necessity 


I must 
I said that I must 


go. 
go. 



^ Dr. Donaldson [New Cratylus^ Book iv. Ch. 3] says, ** It may be 
doubted if the Imperative is really entitled to the rank of a distinct 
mood.*' 
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It is often desirable to impart to a statement a much more 
intensely hypothetical character than arises from the bare ex- 
pression of present certainty, determination, &c., &c. : and this 
is attained by using a past tense instead of a present 

The immensely different complexion imparted to a hypo- 
thetical statement by this use of a past \i,e, historic] tense, as 
if it were a present, has caused many grammarians to divide the 
Conjunctive into two moods, which we shall designate as the 
Subjunctive and Potential. In modern EngHsh these are 
increasingly represented by the present and past tenses of 
auxiliaries, and decreasingly by the present and past tenses of 
an older conjunctive. But except in their possession of both 
an historic and primary form, the so-called tenses of the con- 
junctive have [at all events in the direct construction] no con- 
nection with the time of the predicated action. They merely 
call attention to an act or state, as simple^ as completed, as pro- 
gressing, or as inceptive : and in this respect they are identical 
with the tenses of the Infinitive [§25] and of the Participle 

[§ 24]. 

The following table of the Conjunctive Mood should be 
studied in connection with § 112, Obs. 2 and 3. 

OI)B. 1. — The earlier, and what we may call the O.E. type of the Con- 
junctive tenses, is distinguished by the entire absence of any difference in 
form between the three persons ; and is described by Morell as the 
** Conditional mood," inasmuch as its special uses are now almost confined 
to conditional clauses. The later type of the Conjunctive is distinguished 
by the presence of auxiliaries which are themselves in the indicative mood ; 
and is described by Morell as the "Potential mood." The two considera- 
tions, which have induced a divergence from so high an authority as 
Dr. Morell, are (i) our plan of conforming when admissible to the 
principles contained in the most recent standard Greek and Latin 
grammars ; and (2) the obvious fact that, except in certain protases, the 
older type of the Conjunctive has been replaced, or is almost always re- 
placeable, by the newer periphrases, e,g. * He were [= would be] foolish, 
if he were to do so ' ; * I will pumsh thee, whosoever thou be [= mayest 
be].' 
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Simple Potential. 
,. He smote. 1 

„ might, could, would, should smite, 

^""- „ might, could', would, should, be smitten. 


Potential Perfect. 
He had smilten." 

„ might, could, would, should, havesmitten. 
He had been smitten.' 

„ might, could, would, should, have been 


Potential Imperfect. 
- , j tie were smiting, 

„ might, could, would, should, be smiting. 
He B ere being smitten. 
Pais. 1 „ might, could, would, should, be being 
( smitten. 


Potential Lnceptive. 
He B'cre about to smile, 
„ might, could, would, should, be about to 

He were about to be smitten, 
„ might, could, would, should, be about to 
be smilten. 


■ 
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1 
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Obs. 2. — The fact that what is as yet only conceived in the mind, is in 
general a something which can only be realised in the future, causes so close 
a connection to arise between the Conjunctive mood and the Future tense, 
that parts of the former have sometimes been derived from the latter, and 
the latter from the former. But though a predication in the conjunctive 
mood may refer to a future fact, yet there is no necessary implication of 
fiiturity in this mood, simply as a mood. Thus * I may be willing ' remains 
unchanged, whether the adverbials * at the present moment ' or * ten days 
hence ' be added ; and there is no difference in the tense, whether I say 

* He might go just now ' or * He might go next week.' 

Obs. 3. — The adoption of a set of past tenses in the formation of the 
potential mood has given rise to a well known ambiguity. Thus in such a 
sentence as * He said that they might go,' we have an oblique assertion 

* they might go ' after a past tense * said.' But it is impossible, at all events 
in absence of a protasis, to tell whether this oblique assertion represents the 
direct assertion * They may go ' [Subjunctive], or * They might go ' [Poten- 
tiaQ. Hence there is in many Aryan languages a close connection between 
the Potential [or Optative] mood and the oblique assertion after an historic 
tense. 

Obs. 4.. — There is no true Future Indicative tense in English, but, since 
O.E. times, some of the Conjunctive auxiliaries have been adopted to serve 
for a Future, as follows : 

In the Direct assertion. 
I shall go, — thou wilt go, — ^he vdll go, &c. 
In the Oblique assertion after a present tense, 
I say that I shall go, — thou wilt go, — ^he will go. 
Thou sayest that thou shalt go, — I will go, — ^he will go. 

He says that he^ shall go, — j , .. f , — ^he will go. 

In the Oblique assertion after a J>ast tense, 
I said that I should go, — ^that thou wouldst go, — that he would go. 
Thou saidst that thou shouldst go, — that I would go, — ^that he would go. 

He said that he ^ should go, — J ,, ^° ^,^ ^ [ , — that he would go.^ 

** ' ( thou wouldst go ) * ^ 

^ The *he* refers to 'himself.' If it referred to any other person or 
thing it would be followed by * will ' or * would.' 

2 There is no difficulty as to the auxiliaries in these Oblique clauses. If 
the word be * shall ' in the direct clause, it is * shall ' or * should ' in the 
oblique. If it be * will ' in the direct, then it is * will ' or * would ' in the 
oblique. 
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The ambiguity referred to in the previous observation exists here also in 
the oblique future after a past tense. The old conjunctive force still to some 
extent clings about this modem future indicative, as we see in the Scotch 

* What o'clock will it be ? = What o'clock may it be ; and as we see in 
the A. V. * No man can spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong 
man,' where * will bind* represents the subjunctive simple of the Greek, 
the O.E., Wycliffe, and Tyndale, of the same passage. But if the above 
'shall' and *will,' become 'will' and 'shall'; and the 'should' and 

* would ' become 'would' and 'should'; we cease to have an indicative 
Future and have once more a Conjunctive. Thus the change in the R. A.V. 
in Heb. iii. 7 and 15, of 'will' and 'shall,' arose from the Revisers 
noticing that the word rendered 'will hear* in the A.V. was in reality a 
tense of the Greek conjimctive. 

21. The Classification of Verbs according to their 
meaning in a sentence is to some extent reflected in the various 
conjugational Voices, but by no means completely so. This 
classification by meaning rests primarily on the consideration. 
Whether the subject of the verb is Active or Quiescent ; and 
secondarily, Whether the said subject affects or is affected by 
anything or nothing. Such a classification may be tabulated 
and illustrated as follows : — 

VERB. 

I 

[ \ — r~ 1 

Active. Active and Quiescent. Quiescent. 

I I I 



Active Active Middle. Passive. Neuter 

Transitive. Intransitive. Self-a£fecting. [Intransitive.] [Intransitive.] 

Affecting. Unaffecting. Affected. Unaffected. 

Ex. : — Ex. : — Ex. :— Ex. ;— Ex. :— 

I strike him. I walk. I bethink me. I am struck. I exist. 

« 

So great however are the fluctuations of meaning, not only 
in the course of ages, but in the course of our own conversation, 
that the same verb often slides out of one class into another. 
Thus for example * I breathe ' is capable of meaning * I exist,' 
and may therefore slide from the active intransitive class into the 
neuter class. Again, if by * I breathe ' I mean * I inspire air,' 
the verb ' breathe ' slides from the active intransitive into the 
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active transitive class. Lastly, when we render the French * Je 
me prom^ne ' by * I walk/ we see how readily a middle voice 
passes into an active. Indeed some tenses tend to impart a 
transitive, and others an intransitive complexion to the same 
verb ; for though we say * I wrote a letter, before you came,' we 
feel no need of an object in * I was writing, before you came.' 
These illustrations are sufficient to prevent the student from 
attaching too much importance to any classification which 
depends on the ever-changing meaning of words. 

Obs. — Although the Middle Voice always refers to *self,' the student 
must not imagine that the 'self is always in the relation of a direct object. 
Thus xapa<rK€vd(ofMi = I prepare y^ myself. But in English we have no 
Middle Voice save that which is represented by the so-called Reflexive 
verbs, where * self ' is invariably in the relation of a direct object. See § 49, 

Obs. I. 

» 

22. The Copula, although it existed before the separation 
of the great Aryan race, may nevertheless be looked at as in a 
sense the highest point in the growth of speech ; inasmuch as 
the formation of the Copula marks the point where, for the 
first time, language and thought, grammar and logic met 

[§ 5]- 

There is more than one part of speech out of which the 

logical copula might grow, but in Aryan speech it is a verb, or 

rather several verbs, which generally predicated Existence, but 

have now ceased necessarily to predicate anything at all. It 

is not difficult to follow the process of this formation. The 

idea of the existence of the Subject of our thought is usually 

so much a matter of course, that without some special emphasis 

we scarcely note the fact : — 

Thus if I said, *This horse exists swift^ the unemphatic 

predication of the horse's existence would drop out of sight in 

comparison with the more important additional predication of its 

swiftness. So long as the first predication, viz. that of existence, 

was conveyed to the mind, the word * swift ' would be nothing 
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I 

but a co-ordinating attribute [§ 77] suggesting an additional 
predicate ; but, as soon as the needless predication of existence 
dropped out of sight, the only predicate remaining would be 
* swift/ and the disregarded verb of existence would gradually, 
sink to the level of a mere link. Such was the formation of 
our copula; and such were the steps by which the logical 
predicate or its attribute came to be expressed. 

A super-sensuous idea like that of Existence could of course 
only be expressed by associating it with some sensuous idea. 
Now, inasmuch as such ideas as * growing,' ' breathing,' * dwell- 
ing,' 'standing,' call special attention to the life or existence 
of the something which grows, breathes, dwells, or stands, 
these verbs very readily lent themselves to the expression of 
existence ; and, along with some others, have all come to be 
used as copulas. Thus in English 

* be ' is from a predicative root bhu-, expressive of growing. 

* am ' ,, as-, „ breathing. 

* was ' „ was-, „ dwelling. 

Obs. — When we notice how frequently there is a coincidence between 
the subject and logical predicate (see § 3), we see it was possible that our 
copula might have grown out of a pronoun having the force of * the same.' 
Such was indeed the case in old Egyptian, where *Bachtan the-same thy 
city * = Bachtan is thy city. See Renoufs Egyptian Grammar, p. 15. 

23. The Metamorphosis of one part of speech into 
another is a common phenomenon in the growth of our lan- 
guage; for though *all the parts of speech are but the 
modification of two, viz. the noun and the verb ' [Primer of 
Philology, p. 121], yet all these parts, or special parts of these 
parts, are liable to be used for, or nlodified to suit, other than 
their original purposes. 

For example, nouns expressive of a material are constantly 
used for adjectives, as 'The table is mahogany,^ Most nouns 
may be turned into verbs, as * Who will bell the cat ? ' Verbs 
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may become nouns, as * What ^go /* Participles may become 
conjunctions, as 'I will consent supposing you really wish/ 
The adjectival and adverbial cases of nouns and pronouns are 
[as we have already seen] continually turning into adjectives 
and adverbs. The cases of nouns and pronouns, and even the 
persons of verbs, are liable to be used as stems, and to receive 
a secondary set of inflections belonging possibly to an altogether 
different part of speech; thus the O.E. genitive of Ic [= I] 
was mfn [= of me], this was turned into the adjective mfn 
[mine] and received inflections, e.g, *mfn-es faeder (gen.)' = 
of my father. 

There are many illustrations of metamorphosis still more 
curious than these ; but the only two of which we need to take 
special notice here are the Verbal-adjectives and Verbal-nouns, 
— which are of course chiefly derived from verbs. 

24. Verbal-adjectives or Participles, though possessing 
many verbal qualities, are in reality attributive words, inasmuch 
as they discharge all the functions of adjectives. As adjectives, 
they may be either epithetic [e.g, runningwaXer], subordinating * 
[e.g, we met him walki7ig\^ co-ordinating \e.g, en tering the Toom, 
he sat down], or complementary [e.g. he was writing], Again^ 
so long as the declension of nouns continued, the participles, 
like other adjectives, received the case inflections, which 
served to indicate the noun with which they were in attri- 
bution ; thus the Gothic for ' He saw Simon and Andrew . . . 
casting a net" = Gasahw Seimonu jah Andraian . . . wair- 
pandans [ace. plu.] nati. Lastly, the participles, like other 

1 The subordinating [i.e. adverbial] participle has in some languages 
acquired certain idiomatic uses not clearly attributive. Thus the fact that 
the cause of a perception is also its odjec^f has allowed the causal participle 
in Greek to become an object [i.e. a substantival] after a verb of percep- 
tion, e.§. oUa dyTjrds ^v = I know that I am mortal [lit. I know being 
mortal]. There are several other idiomatic uses, but they all appear to 
have grown out of subordinating attributes, telling of the time, cause, or 
manner of an action. 
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adjectives, have sometimes come to be used absolutely, as a 
noun or verbal-noun [e.g, being vanquished is humiliating]. 

With the exception of mood and person, the participles 
possess all the qualities of verbs. Hence they are modified by 
adverbs, — are completed by the same objects and complements 
as their corresponding verbs, — ^and have both voices and tenses. 
In voice the participles are Active, Passive, or Middle, accord- 
ing to the state of the person or thing with which they are in 
attribution : and in tense they are Simple, Perfect, Imperfect, 
or Inceptive, according as the action or state of the action is 
represented as entire from beginning to end, as completed, as 
progressing, or as impending. Properly speaking, the tenses 
of the participles do not tell us of the time of an action, 
but only of its state. That the temporal idea [which often 
seems to belong to them] is only infused from the finite verb 
with which they are associated, is best seen, when we notice 
how the most commonly used participles are only past, pre- 
sent, or future according to the tense of the main verb. It is 
thus in — 

* I saw him falling,' where the state of falling is in the past. 

* I see him falling,' „ „ „ „ „ present. 

* I shall see him falling,' „ „ „ „ future. 

* She saw him fallen,' where the state of fallenness is in the 

past 
' She sees him fallen,' where the state of fallenness is in the 
present. 

* She will see him fallen,' where the state of fallenness is in the 

fiiture. 

From this we see that a complete system of participles would 
exist, if for each voice there were four distinct forms, viz. a 
Simple, a Perfect, an Imperfect, and an Inceptive, serving to 
express the state, but not the time, of an action. In Greek 
and Latin there are near approaches to such a system; but 
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in our Teutonic speech we have only two non-periphrastic 
participles, viz. an active Imperfect [e.g. falling, sinking, loving], 
and a Perfect [e.g. fallen, sunk, loved]. Of these, the former is 
sometimes [see Obs.] used with the force of an active Simple* ; 
and the latter constantly used as either active or passive 
Perfect, as passive Simple, and possibly even as a passive 
Imperfect. Thus : 

* We heard her singing^ [act. Imperfect]. 
^Entering [act. Simple] the room, she sat down.' 

* She saw him fallen ' [act. Perfect]. 

* They had the dinner cooked ' [pass. Perfect]. 

* I saw the casket sunk [pass. Simple] before I left.' 

* This is a much admired [? pass. Imperfect] picture.' 

In the following table of modem English participles both the 
periphrastic and non-periphrastic forms are included. 



Simple . . - 


Act, . . 
Pass. 


sometimes the Act. Imperfect form, 
sometimes the Perfect (0) form. 


Perfect . . < 


Act. . . 1 
Pass. 


fallen (0). 

having v. being fallen (jS). 

loved (a). 

having been loved (jS). 


Imperfect . -j 


Alt. . . 
Pass. 


falling, 
being loved. 


Inceptive . -[ 


Act. . . 
Pass^ 


(being) about to fall, 
(being) about to be loved. 

■ 



^ It sometimes appears to be also used as a pass. Impf., but such is not 
really the case ; for though * The house was preparing^ = The house was 
being prepartdy yet the word * preparing * is not a participle at all, but a 
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As to the origin of participles, — t\e. the origin of the sfems of 
these once inflected adjectives, — ^we might guess that they were 
the oblique cases of nouns or verbal-nouns, and that guess 
would be supported when we noticed that * A ship tn saiV = a 
ship sailings and *an object of dread* = a dreaded object. 
But a minute examination of the Aryan participles serves to 
show that the stem of at all events the Imperfect participle is 
most commonly of the same form as the third person plural of 
the present indicative, as may be seen in Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic. 





Pres. Ind. 3 Per. Flu. 


Stem of 
Participle. 


Greek . . 

Latin . . 
Gothic . . 


TimTom'O^ = they are striking . 
Amant = they are loving 
Haband = they are having . 


'fvmwT- = striking, 
amant- = loving, 
haband- = having. 



Our modem English termination *-ing* has replaced the 
O.E. *-ende,' which last, if formed on the above principle, 
points us back to some prehistoric time, when our ancestors 
had a 3rd pers. plu. in *-end' v, '-and,' instead of the O.E. 

* -a5 ' common to all the pers. plur. The English terminations 

* -en ' [of strong verbs] and * -ed ' [of weak verbs] are of 
adjectival origin. 

Obs. — The act. Imperfect Participle can only have the force of an active 
Simple when it serves as a co-ordinating attribute, e.g, * Entering the room, 



gerund governed by an elliptical preposition, as we see in the A.V., 'While 
the ark was a [= in z/, on] preparing,' and * Forty and six years was thisj 
temple in building.' 

^ Modified into tvirrovci in classic Greek. 
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she sat down ' = Sh^ entered the room and sat down. Hence it is only 
when they are co-ordinating attributes that we can render the Greek Simple 
[i.g. aoristic] participles by our imperfect participle. Otherwise we should 
render them either by a clause containing a simple tense, — ^by a preposi- 
tion with af gerund or noun, — or by a simple infinitive. For more on this, 
see an able article by Professor Evans in the Expositor for March, 
1882. When in Luke x. 18, Ulphilas rendered the Greek aoristic par- 
ticiple by the Teutonic [Gothic] imperfect participle, he made our Lord 
s»peak of seeing Satan 'falling' instead of *fall* [simple infin.] from 
heaven. 

26. Verbal-nouns, />. Infinitives, Gerunds, and 
Supines, although possessing many of the qualities of verbs, 
are in reality abstract fiouns, inasmuch as they discharge the 
functions of nouns. As nouns, they present us with a variety 
of declensions, all more or less incomplete. Thus the Latin 
Supines in * -um ' and * -u * represent the ace. and loc. cases of 
the most ancient known form of the Aryan verbal-noun.^ Again, 
the Latin Gerund has the ace, gen., and dat, cases. Again, the 
classical Infinitives were probably all modifications of dat. and 
loc. cases. In English we have only two verbal-nouns, viz. the 
Infinitive and what [but see Obs.] we shall here term our Gerund. 
This so-called Gerund originates in an O.E. noun ending in 
* -ung ' \e.g, seo huntung = the hunting], which ending has now 
been modified into *-ing.' But, as such a form is indistinguish- 
able from our modern imperfect participle used absolutely, we 
shall, for convenience sake, include under the head of Gerund 
all verbals in * -ing ' which may chance to be discharging the 
functions of nouns, — as may be seen either from their being 
preceded by a preposition [N.B. — not subordinate conjunction] 
or from being capable of replacement by an infinitive. By the 
aid of prepositions our gerund may be made to discharge 
every possible case function ; but the infinitive very rarely 
discharges more than four. The case function of the infinitive 

^ The Latin Supine in * -um ' is identical with the so-called Infinitive in 
Sanskrit. 
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is most readily discovered by noticing its equivalent gerund, 
as illustrated in the following table : — 





Gerund. 


Infinitive. 


Nom 

Aee. 

Gen 

Dot, 

Loc 

Imtr 

^c 


hunting 

hunting 

of ». about hunting . 
to V, for hunting . . 
in V, on [= a-] hunting 
by V, with hunting . . 
&c 


= to ^ hunt. 
= to hunt. 

= [for] to hunt. 
= to hunt. 

1 



Verbal-nouns, though in varying degrees, all possess certain 
verbal qualities. Thus the abstract nature of verbal-nouns, by 
making them expressive of a conception rather than of a fact, 
causes them to approximate so closely to the conjunctive mood, 
that clauses with a conjunctive are frequently replaced by an 
infinitive, e.g, * I hope that I may go* = 1 hope to go. Again, 
verbal-nouns are usually completed with the same objects or 
complements as the corresponding verb. Again, infinitives 
are modified by adverbials. And lastly, infinitives, and 
even gerunds [if we include among them participles used 
absolutely], have tenses. The nature of the tenses of verbal- 
nouns is identical with that of verbal-adjectives described in 
§ 24, where the student will see that such tenses tell 
nothing of the Time, but only of the State, of an action, 

^ * To ' is the usual mark of the infinitive in modem English, but it is 
only a Preposition when the infinitive is discharging a dative function. In 
O.E. it never appears before an infinitive which has not the dative 
inflection, e,g. t6 bindan-ne = for to bind. 

D 2 
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and that any time-colouring which they seem to possess 
is only reflected upon them from the main verb with 
which they are associated. The tenses of our verbal-nouns 
are as follows : — 








Gerund. 


Infinitive. 


Simple . < 


Act, 
Pass, 


falling 

being loved 


= to fall. 

= to be loved. 


Perfect . < 


Act, 
Pas'. 


having fallen 

having been loved . . 


= to have fallen. 

= to have been loved. 


Imperfect < 


Act, 
Pass. 


falling 

being loved 


= to be falling. 

= to be being loved. 


Inceptive j 


Act, 
Pass. 


being about to fall . . 
being about to be loved 


= to be about to fall. 

_ / to be about to be 
~ \ loved. 



It is impossible for us to trace out the origin of the Aryan 
verbal-nouns, although in passing we may observe that the 
Latin gerunds obviously originated in the neuter of the participle 
in * -ndus ' used absolutely. 



Obs. — The student must not forget that Anglo-Saxon grammarians have 
given the name of Gerund to the Inflected \i.e. Dative] Infinitive. Hence 
it is a question whether we do well to give the same name to our modem 
English substantivals in * -ing.' As here used, the word Gerund = either 
a verbal-noun in * -ing,' or a participle in * -ing ' used absolutely. Those 
who prefer to do so can use the longer description, rather than the 
conveniently short word here adopted. 
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26. Syntax is the systematic account of the construction 
of single and connected sentences ; or rather, it is the imperfect 
result of an attempt to classify linguistic usages, which usages, 
having commenced with a wild luxuriance, that knew no limit 
save that of intelligibility, gradually settled down into more or 
less precise forms. Every language has its own peculiar con- 
structions, which do not admit of being literally translated. 
Hence the syntax, which is common to the Aryan family of 
speech, is narrow in comparison with the syntax of any one 
member of that family. 

Of this common Syntax little can be said except that all the 
Aryan languages have possessed what is called the Agreement 
of the Noun with its verb, apposite, and attribute, — the use of 
cases, — and at least some modal indication of the distinction 
between the categorical and hypothetical proposition. 

Many years ago an eminent professor of Geology told his 
pupils that they would learn more of the crust of the earth by 
the thorough examination of a single district than by casual 
observations in a dozen counties. And on just the same 
principle we may say that more can be learned of Syntax by a 
systematic effort at mastering the constructions of our own 
magnificent language than by any other means within the reach 
of most of us. The foundation for all sound syntactical know- 
ledge is found in the scientific analysis of a sentence. Such an 
analysis is as unlike parsing, as the separation of an animal 
according to the functional divisions of its body by an anatomist, 
is unlike the chopping of it into pieces by the butcher or the 
cook. And it is by means of such an Analysis that we arrive 
at those Functional elements of a spoken Thought which it is 
our purpose to examine in the following pages. 



EXAMINATION OF THE 



FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS 



OF AN 



ENGLISH SENTENCE. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

27. A Sentence is the categorical or hypothetical i ex- 
pression of a complete Thought in words. It may appear in 
the form of an Assertion, Petition, or Question, and any one 
of these three may be affirmative or negative : but inasmuch 
as both petitions and questions may for analytic purposes be 
cast into the form of an assertion, we shall generally refer to 
sentences as assertions or statements. 

28. Every sentence contains elements which discharge 
distinctly different grammatical functions in respect of the 
Thought. The separation or classification of these grammatical 
elements constitutes the Analysis of a Sentence. 

29. " A complete Thought implies a notion of doing or being, 
in connection with a notion of something which does or is " 
[Dalgleish]. These two separate notions form the two great 
grammatical divisions of every sentence. That which asserts 

^ For the meaning of these terms, see § 20. 
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the ' doing or being/ is the grammatical Predicate ; and 
that which names the thing which 'does or is,' is the Subject, 
as 

**The heart which trusts [Subject] for ever sings [Predicate]." 

Obs. — Although the division of a sentence into subject and predicate is 
an analysis, it is generally necessary to have analysis carried to a much 
greater length, as may be seen in the ensuing pages. 

30. The Classification of the functional elements 
is based on the two great divisions of a sentence, viz. the 
subject and the predicate, thus 

Whatever can stand alone as the subject of a sentence is a 
Substantival; and 

Whatever can stand alone as the predicate of a sentence is 
a Verb. 

But verbs and substantivals are not the only possible elements, 
for they may require limitation or definition, thus 

Whatever can limit a substantival, — otherwise than in respect 
of place, time, cause, or manner, — is an Adjectival. 

Whatever can limit a verb is an Adverbial. 

And whatever can attach or link together words, phrases, or 
clauses, is a Connective. 

Hence we have Verbs, Connectives, Substantivals, Adjectivals, 
and Adverbials. But although the most characteristic functions 
of all of these have just been given, yet the three last discharge 
such a variety of functions, that it is necessary to adopt a more 
or less satisfactory system of terminology by which to distinguish 
them. This system appears in the subjoined table, and will 
be explained hereafter in the course of this work. 
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Table of Functional Elements. 
a. Verbs. 
p. Connectives, 
y. Substantivals appear as : — 

Subject or Object of Verbs [Characteristic funciionl. 

Epithetic Apposites. 

Subordinating ,, ) 

Co-ordinating ,, > Double function. 

Complementary „ ) 

S. AdjectivaJs appear as : — 

Epithetic Attributes .^ [Characteristic function]. 

Subordinating „ \ 

Co-ordinating ,, > Double function. 

Complementary „ ) 

€. Adverbials appear as : — 

Adverbials to verb, adjective, or adverb . [Characteristic function], 
Epithetic Adverbial-attributes. 

Subordinating „ \ 

Co-ordinating ,, > Double function. 

Complementary „ ) 

The words, phrases, and clauses, of which these functional 
elements most commonly consist may be tabulated as fol- 
lows : — 

a. Verbs : — 

The three persons of any tense. 

p. Connectives: — 

^ . . . f Co-ordinate. 
Conjunctions i ^ , ,. ^ 
I Subordinate. 

ReUtives . /Relative Pronouns. 
I Relative Adverbs. 
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y. Substantivals : — 

Noun. 

Any adjectival, adverbial, &c., used absolutely, i,e, as a Noun. 
Pronoun. 

Verbal-Nouns, ue. an Infinitive or Gerund. 
Verbal-Noun Phrase, ue, an Infin. or Ger. with belongings. 

S oblique assertion. 
„ petition. 
„ question. 
Quotation. 

8. Adjectivals : — 

Adjective. 

Noun used as adjective, e,g. Noun of Material. 

. ,. ,. r demonstrative adj. 

Adjective-pronoun \ . ■* 

' '^ I possessive „ 

f Cardinal, e»g, an, one, two. 
Numeral Adjectives \ Ordinal, e,g. first, other, second, 

\ Indefinite, e,g, all, many, few. 
Adjectival Case, usually Possessive. 
Verbal- Adjective, i,e, a Participle. 
Participial Phrase, i,e, participle with belongings. 
Adjectival Prepositional- Phrase = adjectival case. 
Adjectival Clause, i,e. a Relative Clause. 

c. Adverbials: — 

Adverb. 

A J !-• 1 i^ f now represented by the mere Stem in nouns. 

Adverbial Case \ ^ .. i.- .. »» • 

\ „ „ „ "objective case m pronouns. 

r prepositional. 
Adverbial Phrase < infinitival. 

( ** Nominative absolute " construction. 
Adverbial Clause. 

31. A Word, i,e. ' a part of speech,' must in our analysis 
be understood to include all sorts of compounds. Thus 
frying-pan, coffee-mill, make-shift, day's-man, general-odd -job- 
man, are taken as single nouns; — snow-white, never-to-be- 
forgotten, are taken as single adjectives ; — and now-a-days, in 
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order, all-of-a-heap, through-and-through, are taken as single 
adverbs. 

32. A Phrase may be generally described as a combination 
of words, which, while conveying an Idea rest short of conveying 
a Thought; e»g. 'before the house,' 'after writing to you,' 
* singing songs,' ' spring having come.' Hence a phrase never 
contains a finite verb. 

Ob». — In such sentences as * He spoke of what you had done for him,' 
' I can give you no information concerning who were there,* we seem to have 
a contradiction of the statement that a phrase never contains a finite verb ; 
but in analyzing the above sentences we take * what ' and * who' as complex 
relatives [§ 104] equivalent to * that which ' and * those who.* Hence the 
prepositions * oV and * concerning * do not govern the clauses, but only the 
latent antecedents of the clauses. Again, in such sentences as * I did it, 
after that you departed,* * He stood in her presence, de/bre that she knew of 
his arrival,* the words * after' and 'before* are not prepositions, but sub- 
ordinate conjunctions [§ 108] introducing adverbial clauses on a principle 
explained in § 108, Obs. 2, 5. For more on this see § 104, Obs. 2. 

33. A Clause may be regarded as a little sentence within a 
big one ; so that it invariably contains a finite verb. 

Clauses may be tabulated as follows : — 

I Co-ordinate main clauses. 
I Substantival i,e. Noun Clauses. 
Dependent \ Adjectival, t,e. Relative 
( Adverbial, i.e. Subordinate 

but it must be remembered that one dependent clause may be 
co-ordinate with another. When there is no ellipsis, a Co- 
ordinate clause is marked by a co-ordinate conjunction. When 
there is no ellipsis, a Dependent clause is usually marked 

by the demonstrative ' that,* if it be a noun clause, 
by a relative pronoun or adverb, if it be a relative clause, 
by a subordinate conjunction, if it be a subordinate clause. 

Obs. — Whenever a Sentence includes two or more little sentences, it is 
convenient to describe not only the dependent, but also the main sentences, 
as * Clauses.' By so doing we leave the word * Sentence ' to express that 
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complete thought which is properly terminated by a full stop. Thus we 
shall speak of the complete Sentence * Thomas went away, but John 
remained,' as consisting of two co-ordinate main clauses: and of the 
complete sentence * I did it, because you asked me,' as consisting of a main 
and a subordinate clause, 

34. The Direct and Oblique construction. We have 
already seen [§ 27] that the Thought expressed by a sentence 
invariably consists of an assertion, petition, or question. The 
Thought is usually independent, and expressed as coming 
directly from the thinker. When this is the case, we have that 
form of construction which is termed Direct, 

The Thought is however sometimes dependent, inasmuch as 
it may form the subject, object, or complement, of a verb, or 
the apposite of a noun or pronoun. When thus used it may be 
either quoted or described. If Quoted, the direct construction 
remains, and the sentence so quoted may be included within 
inverted commas. But if Described, that, which formed the 
main clause in the direct construction, becomes a mere noun 
clause, — with perchance adjectival and adverbial clauses de- 
pending upon it. When a thought is thus "described," we 
have that form of construction which is termed Oblique. 

The direct and oblique constructions are essentially different, 
although they may be accidentally similar, — especially when the 
tense of the direct clause happens to be of the same nature 
\i,e, primary or historic] as the tense of the verb on which the 
oblique clause depends. This essential difference and acci- 
dental resemblance of person and tense are best illustrated in 
the following table, where the three direct assertions * I am 
going,' * Thou art going,* ' He is going,* are cast into every 
possible oblique form, according to the altered stand-point of 
the speaker. 
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But in spite of accidental resemblance between an oblique 
and direct assertion or petition^ it is only by an ellipsis of the 
* that * that actual uncertainty arises. The difference between 
the oblique and direct question is generally, but not always, 
apparent in the arrangement of the words or in other ways. 
The following are illustrations of the transition of sentences of 
various kinds from the direct to the oblique construction. 



Direct Assertion. 
Categorical, 

I say (i= assert) **I have done it." 
I said ** Thou art mistaken." 
He said " I am weary." 

Hypothetical, 
I say (= assert) ** I may go, if — ." 
I said ** Thou canst go, if—." 
I said "Thou couldst go, if—." 
They said " He wiU go, if—." 

Direct Petition. 
CategoriccU, 
My petition is " Let [thou] me go." 
My command is **Go." 
I intreat " Let [thou] him go." 

Hypothetical, 
I say [= command] "Thou must 



go 



»> 



He said " Thou shalt die." 
She said ** Thou must come." 

Direct Question. 
Categorical, 
I ask "Do you like it?" 
I asked " Is he clever?"* 
The question was " Is he to go?" 

He asked "Where is it?" 

They enquired " How went the 

battle?" 
She asked " Who is there ? " 
He enquired " What do you say ? " 



Oblique Assertion. 
Catfgorical, 
I say [that] I have done it. 
I said that thou wast mistaken. 
He said that he was weary. 

Hypothetical, 
I say that I may go, if — . 
I said that thou couldst go, if — . 
I said that thou couldst go, if — . 
They said that he would go, if — . 

Oblique Petition. 
Categorical, 
My petition is that thou let me go. 
My command is that thou go. 
I intreat that thou let him go. 

Hypothetical, 
I say that thou must go. 

He said that I should die. 
She said that I must come. 

Oblique Question. 

Categorical. 
I ask whether you like it. 
I asked if he was clever. 
The question was whether he was 

to go. 
He asked where it was. 
They enquired how the battle went. 

She asked who was there. 

He enquired what I was saying. 
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Hypothetical. 
Iask*«MayIgo, if— ?" 
I asked " Would he go, if— ? '' 
I asked "Canst thou go, if—?'* 



Hypothetical. 
I ask whether I may go, if — 
I asked whether he would go, if — . 
I asked if thou couldst go, if — . 



Obs. 1. — The construction of all Main Clauses is direct, and the con- 
struction of all Noun Clauses is oblique. But this established usage is 
sometimes so completely transgressed that we find (a) an oblique construc- 
tion used for a direct, and (j8) a direct for an ^oblique, e.g. (o) ** Paul 
whispered [to] Florence, as she wrapped him up before the door was 
opened. Did she hear them ? Would she ever forget it ? Was she glad to 
know it ? " (Dickens) where the direct forms, * Do you hear them ? 
Will you ever forget it ? Are you glad to know it ? ' ought to have been 
used ; (j8) " And he answered that the people are fled," (A.V.) where the 
oblique form * that the people were fled * ought to have been used. 

Obs. 2. — As a rule the tense used in the oblique construction is primary 
or historic [§ 19], according to the nature of the tense of the verb on 
which the oblique clause depends, and not at all according to the nature of 
the tense used in the corresponding direct construction. From this we see 
that if the main verb be historic, the dependent oblique clause will also be 
historic, whether the direct construction be historic or primary. Thus, the 
tenses and moods possess a much more limited range in the oblique, than 
in the direct construction. For example, in the sentence * She said that he 
would go,' it is quite impossible for us to tell whether * — he would go ' 
represents a direct construction in the Fut. Indie, or one in the Simple 
Potential ; i.e. whether it represents, * He will go,' or * He would go.' 

Obs. 3. — Although the direct petition is necessarily confined to the 
2hd person, yet our wishes are often expressed directly as to the 1st and 3rd 
persons. This is done under the form of an assertion or question, as * He 
is to go ! * * Might I come ? * In the oblique construction both of these may 
however be represented by petitions, thus * I ordered that he should go,' 
and * I begged that I might come.' 

35. The Classification of Sentences in this book is as 
follows : — 

A Primary Sentence or Clause is one which contains no 
more than is essential to the expression of a bare thought. 

A Simple Sentence contains one primary sentence, with 
any accidental additions except subordinate clauses. 

A Complex Sentence contains one primary sentence with 
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accidental additions consisting of one or more subordinate 
clauses, 

A Compound Sentence contains two or more primary clauses 
co-ordinated together. 

The examination of these four classes of sentences is to be 
found in the following sections : — 

Primary Sentences § 36 to § 68. 

Simple „ § 69 to § 94. 

Complex „ § 95 to § 117. 

Compound „ § 118 to § 123. 
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THE PRIMARY SENTENCE. 

36. The Primary Sentence is the nucleus, kernel, or skele- 
ton, around which even the most expanded simple or complex 
sentence is formed; and in consequence it exhibits nothing 
• which is not really essential to the complete expression of a 
thought In short, a Primary Sentence is one which is 
stripped bare of every accidental addition. The very 
first step, in analyzing the most expanded sentence, is to dis- 
tinguish the primary sentence or sentences as they lie embedded 
amidst the mass of words, phrases, and clauses, which directly 
or remotely attach to their component parts. 

The following sentences are Primary, inasmuch as no 
separate word, phrase, or clause, can be omitted, without 
making us sensible that something is wanted^ in order to express 
a complete thought. * He runs ' ; * He is king ' ; ' He is wise ' ; 
*He is in difficulties'; *He ate bread'; *He gave books to 
her ' ; * He said that the ship had sailed ' ; * He begged that 
the poor old man might be spared * ; * He asked who was at 
home * ; * That he escaped is certain ' ; * To tell lies is con- 
temptible ' ; * Studying art improves taste.' 



The Subject of any Sentence. 

37. Anything which has, or can be regarded as having, an 
absolute [/>. an independent] existence is a substantival. But 
whatever exists can be spoken of as doing or being something. 
Hence the Subject of a sentence is a substantival ; and con- 
versely whatever can form the subject of a sentence is a substantival 
A list of substantivals has already been given in § 30, so that it 

E 
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is only necessary now to give some illustrations of the various 
kinds of subjects : — 

Birds fly Noun, 

The good zx^\i3.^^^ Adjective used absolutely. 

Now is the time Adverb used absolutely. 

She won the prize Pronoun. 

To hear is to obey Infinitive. 

Seeing is believing . • Gerund. 

To steer a ship requires skill Itt,, 

njr 1,' r ' \ f Verbal noun phrases. 

Makmg faces is vulgar j ^ 

That he is gone is certain ] 

That you should rdurn was desired . . . > Oblique clauses. 

How we are to succeed is a question . . . ) 

" How are we to succeed" is a question . \ Quotations 

** Yankee Doodle" Vf^s svLVLg J 

Obs. 1. — The subject of a sentence is usually omitted in exclamations 
and commands. In the former the subject is the first person, as * [I] would 
that they were here ! ' In the latter the second person, as * Look [thou],* 
' Read [thou] it,' ' Depart [ye].' 

Obs. 2. — ' Methinks ' and ' Methousht ' are constructions which 
call for explanation, as almost every one regards them as peculiar forms of 
* I think' and * I thought,* — which is not the case. * I think * is from the 
O.E. ))encan = to think ; whereas * Methinks * is from the O.E. impersonal 
verb J>yncan = to seem, to appear, which was constructed with a dative 
pronoun. Hence 'Methinks' = in O.E. *Me |>ync5* = in Latin 'Mihi 
videtur * = in Modem English * — appears to me * ; and * Methought * = 
*Me J>uhte* = *Mihi visum est* = * — appeared to me.* Thus in such 
sentences as 'Methought I returned to the great hall,* (Addison) and 'Me 
thinke I coulde gesse what myghte be sayed,* (Bp. Latimer) we shall 
take ' Me * as an Indirect object, discharging a dative function ; and the 
Oblique clauses * I returned, &c. ' and ' I coulde gesse, &c. * as the Subjects 
of the two sentences. 

Obs. 3. — When used exclusively as a substantival, the Infinitive is not 
a prepositional phrase ; inasmuch as the ' to * is nothing more than a marky 
save when the infinitive discharges an adverbial function. 

The Predicate of a Primary Sentence. 

38. A grammatical Predicate is that which asserts what 
the subject of a sentence does or is. The only word^ which 
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can without assistance form a predicate, is a finite Verb : and 
no grammatical predicate can be formed itithout a finite verb. 
Hence the most elementary type of predicate is one consisting 
of a verb with nothing added, as 

The boy runs. 

Ships sail. 

Birds fly. 
There are however many verbs [and also their Verbal-nouns 
and Verbal-adjectives], which, in some or all of their various 
shades of meaning, imply too little or too much to be capable of 
fully expressing a thought \i.e, of forming a primary predicate] 
without some addition. When verbs are deficient in meaning, 
they require Complements ; when they suggest or imply more 
than they themselves express, they require Objects of various 
kinds. There are however so many and such delicate varia- 
tions of meaning in many verbs, that it is often difficult or 
even impossible to determine with certainty the particular 
classes of objects which are logically appropriate to the said 
verbs. This degree of uncertainty, as to classification, is 
neveitheless shared by grammar with every other natural 
science. The many instances of uncertainty, which appear 
from § 40 to § 56, should serve, not only to illustrate the fact 
that grammar is an inexact science, but should also prepare 
the student to understand how it is that other languages have 
produced constructions differing from his own. 

39. Complements are generally used after such verbs as 
'Be,* *Am,' 'Was,' 'Become,' 'Stand,' "'Continue,< 'Remain,' 
&c., — which verbs, having formerly predicated the existence of 
the subject, can now be used without predicating anything at 
all. When these verbs make no predication, they require to 
be complemented by substantivals, adjectivals, or adverbials, 
whose original nature appears as soon as we restore to the 
verb its original meaning. Thus, the substantivals are found 
to have originated in co-ordinating apposites [§ 73]^ the 
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adjectivals in co-ordinating attributes [§ 77]; and the ad- 
verbials in what were simply adverbials limiting the asserted 
Existence, — usually in respect of place. For example, as 
originally used, 

He is a king = He exists, and is a king. 
He is good = He exists, and is good. 
He is here = He exists here. 

But as now generally used, these verbs are mere links or 
Copulas uniting the Subject to the Complement. And the 
copula and complement with its belongings, taken together, 
form \}\t grammatical^ predicate. For more on this, see § 22. 

We have thus three great classes of complements, viz. 

1. Substantivals as Complementary apposites. 

2. Adjectivals ,, „ attributes. 

3. Adverbials „ „ adverbials. 

The following is an almost exhaustive series of illustrations, 
arranged in connection with the lists of substantivals, adjectivals, 
and adverbials contained in § 30. 
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Subject. 

Thou art 

These are 

She is 

He is 

This is 

He Ls 

They are 

That is 

To hear is 

Seeing is 

The story is 
The command was 
The question is 

.The song was 



Co-^-ula, Complement, 



the man. 
the aged, 
the darker, 
the best, 
the one. 
the second, 
the many, 
he. 

to obey, 
believing. 



Noun, 



Adjectivals med as Substantivals, 



Pronoun, 

Infinitive, 

Gerund, 
that the monks have fled, 
that we should go. 
how we are to manage it. 
" We won't go home till morning." Quotation, 



Noun Clauses. 



^ The logical predicate answers to a substantival complement and its 
belongings without the copula. See § 5« 
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Subject. 
/These 

She 

He 

The thing 

The book 

This 

He 

They 

The hat 

The wind 

The man 

The yacht 

He 
\The house 

' The cow 

It 

The struggle 

The letter 

The man 

The picture 

We 

A horse 

He 

The ship 

The boy 

I 

They 

This 

We 

She 

The man 

The accident 
V The book 



Copula, Complement. 

are aged, 

is darker, 

is best, 

is this, 

is mine, 

is one. 

is second. 



were many 

is 

is 

is 

is 

was 

was 



Tom's, 
blowing, 
exhau ited. 
beaten, 
cutting wood, 
of stone. 

is there, 

is all-of-a-heap. 

wag for the cannon, 

is from France, 

is with father, 

was by him. 

are at home, 

is for riding, 

is a-hunting. 

is a-sinking. 

was to go. 

am to stay, 

are to be burnt, 

is to be painted, 

are to oppose them, 

is to call the dog. 

was as I told you. 

was after you left, 
is 



\ Adjectives. 

\ Adjective pronouns. 

> Numeral adjectives. 
Genitive case. 

> Participles, 

Participial phrase, 
Adj, prep, phrase, 

\ Adverbs. 



^ Prepositional phrases. 



/ Prepositional phrases madt 
( with prep, c. gerund. 



y Infinitival phrases made 
with prep, c. infinitive. 



> Adverbial clauses. 



IS 



by 



n9 



where you lefc it. 

Obs. 1. — The above sequence of the subj. cop. and comp 
means fixed, e.g. — 

Art (cop.) thou (subj.) the mm (comp.)? 
Mine (comp.) is (cop.) the book (subj.) 
How (comp.) is (cop.) that (subj.)? 

Is (cop.) there (comp. ) a cow (subj.)? 
There (comp.) is (cop.) a cow (subj.) 
Obs. 2. — The most curious of all the adverbial cojaplements is the 
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local adverb ' There.' United with the copula it is equivalent to a pre- 
dication of Existence, and especially of a definite local Existence. Thus, 
* There is a strange tale that the monks, &t.' = *A strange tale exists, 
viz. that the monks, &c.* * There is a cow in the field ' =2 * A cow exists 
in the field.' 

Obs. 3. — Although it is of importance for the student to observe that 
many of our tenses [§ 19] consist of a copula and complement, yet he will 
do well in his analysis to treat such periphrastic combinations as if they 
formed a single word. 

Obs. A>, — The Infinitive and Gerund of the copula verb, t.e, to be and 
beins^ may appear as subject, copula, or complement ; but it is well to 
leave the consideration of this to the sections devoted to the full con- 
sideration of these verbal nouns; see §§ 57 — 64. 

40. By the Cognate Object of a Verb ^ grammarians 
generally mean an object consisting of the noun contained in 
the verb : but in our analysis we shall extend the term so 
as to give it a syntactical as well as an etymological value. 

Every verb contains a noun, inasmuch as we can always 
name the act or state which is predicated by a verb. This 
" noun of the verb *' can always be expressed by a verbal-noun, 
and not infrequently by what is merely a noun. Thus the 
Contained noun in 



Exists 

Sleeps 

Walks 

Lives 

Weighs 

Measures 

Plays 

Sings 

Gives 

Asserts 

Petitions 

Questions 

^ The adject 



Gerund. 

s existing, 
s sleeping, 
s walking, 
s living, 
s weighing, 
s measuring, 
s playing, 
singing, 
giving, 
asserting. 



InHnitive. 

or to exist, 

or to sleep, 

or to walk, 

or to live, 

or to weigh, 

or to measure, or 



or to play, 

or to sing, 

or to give, 
s assertmg, or to assert, 
s petitioning, or to petition, 
s questioning, or to question, or a question. 

ve * worth ' is completed by a cognate object, see § 66. 



Noun, 


or an 


existence. 


or a 


sleep. 


or a 


walk. 


or a 


life. 


or a 


weight. 


or a 


measure. 


or a 


play. 


or a 


song. 


or a 


gift. 


or an 


assertion. 


or a 


petition. 
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But a contained noun, like any other noun, may have an 
apposite. Thus the apposite of 

a sleep may be the sleep of death. 

a life „ a life of toil. 

a weight „ a ton. 

a gift „ a book. 

an assertion,, that he is gone. 

a petition „ that she will come. 

a question „ how you are. 

Such apposites, like all other apposites, have the effect of 
limiting the noun's range of application. Hence if they be 
added to the verb, in which the noun is still embedded, they 
have the immediate effect of limiting the verb's range of 
application. And the substantival, which would stand in appo- 
sition to the contained noun if it were extracted from the verb, is 
called the Cognate Object in this book, although the name is 
also applied in a stricter sense to an object consisting of the 
contained noun itself, e.g. * I have fought thefght,^ 

A cognate object may occur after any kind of verb — active 
passive or neuter — ^transitive or intransitive, e,g. 

He struck the horse [direct object'\ a blow \cognate object\ 

He taught ^ the boy \dir, obji] music [cog. obj.\ 

He sang a ballad [cog, obj,]. 

He ran a race [cog. obj.\ 

He slept the-sleep-of-the-just [cog, obf]. 

The cognate object of an active verb is frequently used as 
the subject of the passive verb. Such a construction is quite 
grammatical, but very illogical, as a single example will show. 

^ * To teach ' = to cause to learn, to instruct, and is properly followed 
by a direct object ; but, if it means * to give information/ then it will be 
completed by an indirect {dat,) object, e.g, 'Music was taught to him.^ 
The direct is, however, the standard construction, and is to be seen in O.E., 
where the verb * Iseran ' = to teach, takes the ace. of the person taught. 
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Thus, when we say * Music was taught,* we speak good grammar 
and are understood; but we have nevertheless said what is 
logically absurd, inasmuch as it was not the Music which was 
instructed, but certain unnamed Pupils, who alone could form 
the logical subject of the passive verb. The same illogical 
character may be detected, although less readily, in such sen- 
tences as, ' The race was run ' ; * A song was sung * ; * A sermon 
was preached'; 'A story was related'; *That he still lived 
was asserted ' ; ' That he should go was commanded ' ; * How 
they marched was enquired ' ; inasmuch as none of these 
grammatically passive subjects are really being acted upon^ but 
rather are themselves the action, for 



The race is 


the same thing 


: as 


the 


running. 


The song 






» 




singing. 


The sermon 






>j 




preaching. 


The story 






» 




relation. 


That he still lived 






» 




assertion. 


That he should go 






» 




command 


How they marched 






» 




inquiry. 



Obs. — The test question, which best serves to distinguish the Cognate 
object from all other objects, b, Does it tell in what the contained noun 
consists? Thus, in *He sang a hymn^* * He played a waltz^ * He ran 
a race,^ * He learned grammar y^ * He taught music , *He constructed 
a boXf* * He does love,* * He said that you were here, * He begged thatyott 
would go,* * He asked how you were,* the words and clauses placed in italics 
are all cognate objects, for we can say — 

The singing consisted in a hymn. 

Ihe playing ,, a waltz. 

The running „ a race. 

The learning ,, grammar. 

The teaching „ music. 

The construction ,, a box. 

The doing ,, loving. 

ITie saying ,, that you were here. 

The begging ,, that you would go. 

The asking ,, how you were. 
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41. Vierbs involving the categbrical or hypothetical As- 
sertion of a fact, feeling, or opinion, are comaaonly followed 
by a Cognate object, consis<^ing of an oblique assertion.^ 
There is an assertion of fact in such verbs as say = assert^ deny, 
graniy write, acknowledge^ confess^ promise, vow, ^c. ; an 
assertion of perception in such verbs as perceive, feel, see, hear, 
observe, discern, &*c, ; and of opinion in such verbs as suppose, 
expect, anticipate, reckon, deem, think. Judge, doubt, believe, fear, 
dread, will, wish, desire, need, hope, remember, understand, learn, 
know, determine, resolve, &*c. After such verbs the cognate 
objective clause tells us in what consists the assertion, denial, 
writing, promise, perception, observation, supposition, thought, 
belief, wish, knowledge, determination, &c. &c. 

Verbs involving a Petition are commonly followed by a 
Cognate object, consisting of an oblique petition. The verbs, 
say = command, exhort, entreat, ask = beg, petition, request, beseech, 
&>c. have such an oblique clause, serving to tell us in what 
consists the command, petition, request, &c. 

Verbs involving a Question are commonly followed by a 
Cognate object, consisting of an oblique question. The verbs, 
ask = inquire, question, &*c, have such an oblique clause, 
serving to tell us in what consists the enquiry, question, &c. 

Obs. 1. — When the subject of any one of these oblique clauses has 
been anticipated in the subject, object, or indirect object, of the verb on 
which the clause depends, the finite verb of the said clause is sometimes 
turned into an infinitive, e.g. *I hope tkat I may go^ — \ hope to go. 
* He begged of you tAat you would go ' = He begged of you to go. * She 
asked whom she should send^ =■ She asked whom to send. 

Obs. 2. — The oblique assertion and petition are occasionally represented 
by the standard classical construction known as the ''Ace. c. Infin." 
[i.e. accusative with infinitive]. This construction most probably originated 
in the contraction of a clause [see Obs. i] whose subject had been antici- 
pated by the object [ace] of the main verb, e.g. ' I knew him that he was 
bold * = I knew him to be bold ; but it is not possible idiomatically to 
restore every ace. c. infin. to this supposed original form, e.g. we cannot 

^ They include many Factitive verbs, see § 43. 
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very well replace * I wish the ship to go,' by * I wish the ship that it 
should go.' In the ace. c infin. construction the **acc." represents what 
would be the subject of the fully expressed clause ; hence, if we encounter 
an ace. governed by the infinitive, we have no true instance of an ace. c. 
infin. construction, e,g. in *He asked whom to sendy* the word *whom' 
is an ace. and the *to send' is an infin., but they do not form an *acc. c. 
infin.,' because *whoin ' is governed by *to send.' As however the object 
of an active verb becomes the subject of a passive, we see that by turning 
an active infinitive into a passive infinitive we may produce a genuine 
ace. c. infin., e.g, *His lord commanded to sell him' = His lord com- 
manded him to be sold = that he should be sold. 

Obs. 3. — Except when the infinitive is in the passive voice, an ace. 
c. infin. seems almost an impossibility after a verb of petition. The reason 
for this lies in the evident fact that the persons, to whom petitions are 
addressed or from whom something is asked, are in reality nothing more 
than indirect objects, discharging the functions of a dative or ablative, and 
therefore not of an accusative. But though we must never treat them 
as otherwise than indirect objects in our analysis of modern English, yet 
we must not overlook the fact that, in spite of the logical absurdity, O.E. 
was not always consistent as to the essentially indirect regimen of the 
persons addressed in a petition [§ 54]. Thus in the two following examples 
the same verb * Het ' = he commanded, is firstly followed by a dative 
and secondly by an accusative case ; — * Het J)am sin-hiwum [dcUJl wxstmas 
fedan,' (Csedmon) = He commanded to the pairs to produce fruits ; * He 
het l)a menegu [<2^r.] jjoet hi, &c.,' A.S.V. = He commanded the multi- 
tude that they, &c. But that, in spite of such anomalies, we are now 
justified in analyzing in accordance with logical considerations is borne out 
by many such passages as, *He bead him \dat.\ J)3ct hi hit nanum men 
ne ssedon,' A.S.V. = * He comaundide to hem [i.e. to them'\, that thei 
schulden seye to no man.' — Wycliffe, Mark vii. 36. 

Obs. 4. — If I describe t\\Q purport of my petition, I thereby declare my 
purpose in making the petition. But while the purport constitutes a cog- 
nate object, the purpose constitutes an adverbial [final] clause. Hence it 
is not surprising that the construction of the oblique petition is frequently 
borrowed from the adverbicd clause expressive of final cause or purpose. 
Thus in Latin both are constructed with "ut c. Subj. ; " and even in O.E. 
and modem English the **that" which introduces the oblique petition is 
almost replaceable by an "in order that." [See § 112, Obs. i.] 

• 

42. There are verbs which, although involving no assertion 
or petition, are nevertheless made [somewhat illogically] to 
receive a Cognate object, consisting of a noun clause. Such 
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are verbs expressive of Emotion, e.g, rejoice^ sorrow ^ fear, 
wonder^ am surprised, am astonished^ am blamed^ am concerned, 
6^^. We are constrained to classify the clauses following these 
verbs as cognate objects for two reasons. First, they are 
not direct objects because they remain when the verb is in 
the passive voice, e,g, 'I am surprised that you are here.' 
Secondly, they are not indirect objects, because they often 
discharge the functions of a nominative, e.g. *That you are 
here surprises me.' But though we reckon these objects as 
cognate, they approach very near to adverbial clauses, as is 
seen in the following observation. 

Ob». — The cognate object following on a verb of Emotion approxi- 
mates closely to an adverbial of Initial Cause. This arises from the fact 
that the nature of an emotion, though not logically identical with its cause, 
is yet sufficiently revealed by the mention of the cause, e.g, * I rejjice that 
he ts safe' — * 1 rejoice because he is safe.* 

43. Verbs expressive of Production or Effect are called 
Factitives [facere = to make] because they contain the idea 
of Making, by deed, e.g. create, produce, make, form, invent, 
write, paint, effect, cause, ^ dj^c. 6^r. by word, e.g. report, proclaim, 
declare, describe, prove, d^^c. &^c. and by thought, e.g. Judge, take, 
esteem, elect, select, choose, &*c. d^^c. All such verbs, when they 
are used in their factitive sense, are usually followed by a 
cognate object telling in what the production or effect consists 
[but see § 47]. A factitive may however do one of two very 
different things. It may either tell of making something or of 
making something to be or to do something. In the former case 
the factitive verb will be followed by only a cognate object ; in 
the latter the active factitive will be followed by both a direct 
and a cognate object, and the passive factitive by only the 

^ Although a Cause and an Effect are very different things, yet the verb 
*to cause' has much the same force as *to effect.' Thus there is gram- 
matically no difference between * I earned that,' and * I effected that.' 
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cognate object, — the direct object of the active voice having 
become the subject of the passive. Thus 

He made the table \cog\ 

He made the table \dir!\ to be round \cog\ 

The table \subject\ was made to be round \cog^. 

She caused [= effected] mischief [cogJ], 

She caused [=? made] nnschief\dir^ td arise \cog\ 

Mischief [jw^*.] was caused ta arise \cog^ by her, 

Obs. 1. — These two uses imply a slight change in the meaning of the 
same verb. Thus, in *He made the table,' the verb *made' = con- 
structed ; whereasy in * He made the table to be round,' the verb 'made ' 
= cut, carved, or some other transitive act. See § 47r 

Obs. 2. — Usage prevents us from affording instances of the same con- 
struct! >ns after every factitive ; but generally speaking the cognate object 
is a noun, pronoun, infinitive, or an oblique as^ertion [see § 41]. The 
infinitive is almost always that of the copula; hence it almost always 
requires to be completed by a Complement. But as the complement is in 
reality the completion of the copula, both copula and complement must be 
taken as together forming one cognate object. 

Obs. 3. — The absence of the *to be' often causes this cognate object 
to be represented by nothing save a complement, i.e. a co-ordinating 
apposite or attribute [§ 22]. When this apposite or attribute is in agree- 
ment with the subject of a passive main verb, we have the phenomenon of 
a connate object in the nominatiTe I e.g. * The table was made round 
[nam.]. The peculiarity of this construction has induced some gram- 
marians to take many Factitive verbs as copulas, and hence to analyze the 
above sentence thus, * The table [sudject] was made [ropula] round [com- 
plement].' We however shall take such nominatives either as cognate 
objects, or as co-ordinating apposites and attributes. 

44. Verbs expressive of Naming [e.g, name, call, &c.] are 
usually followed by a cognate object telling in what the name 
consists. If this cognate object be a Quotation, the name will 
of course appear as in the nominative ; if not, it will stand as 
in the objective [ace] case. Inasmuch as we have now lost, 
the distinctive case-endings of the nominative and accusative 
it is only by a reference to O.E. that we can put the English 
usage in this respect to the test. From this source we learn 
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that the cognate object after a verb of naming is a 
quotation, i.e, is in the nominative, e.g, 'fone un-ge-met Ifce 
eargan Jjii miht h^tan hara \nom,'\ * = The immoderately timid 
thou mayest call Hare, 

45. Many other verbs are, at least in some of their shades of 
meaning, completed by a cognate object consisting of a 
Noun or Pronoun. 

Such is the case with verbs of Giving, e.g, give, grants 
contribute^ pay^ viflict^ &c. ; with verbs of Gaining, e.g, gain, 
acquire^ purchase^ &c. ; verbs of Possessing, e.g, possess, hold, 
contain, &c. ; verbs of Measuring, e.g, measure, weigh, &c. ; 
and with various other groups. All these may be completed 
by a cognate object telling in what the gift, gain, possession, 
measurement, or weight, consists. 

But by a very slight change in meaning many of these verbs 
become transitive, and are completed by a direct object, as is 
seen in the following examples : — 

I paid a shilling \cog\ I paid the servant \dir\ 

He holds the estate \cog\ He holds the reins \dir\ 

You measure six feet \cog\ You measure the field \iir,\ 
That machine weighs a ton [r^^.J.That machine weighs sugar [///>.]. 
I painted the picture \cog\ I painted the door \dir^ green. 
We made the garden \cog\ We made the garden \dtr^ gay. 
He questions if we are right [<r^^.].He questions the prisoner \dir.\ 

46. The Cognate object slides into an adverbial 
or an Indirect object after verbs expressive of a Duration 
Course, Progress, or Direction, e,g, endure, continue, live, walk 
run, sail, go, 6f^c. That the completion of such verbs may be 
regarded as cognate objects is clear, inasmuch as such objects 
tell us in what the duration, course, progress, or direction 
consists : but that they are also of an adverbial nature is 
equally evident, inasmuch as they tell us of the Time or Place 
of an action. Hence we shall find it best to speak of them 
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either as Indirect objects or as Adverbials [discharging an 
Adverbial Accusative function], according as we feel them 
to be essential or accidental additions to a verb. The student 
will experience no difficulty in distinguishing this kind of 
accusative from others, inasmuch as it always admits of the 
addition of such prepositions as * during/ * through/ * along/ 
'towards/ &c. Thus 

'He remained [during] a year* *He lived [through] a 
century.^ * He walked [along] the deck' *He paced [along] 
the street.* * He ran [along] the course* ' He sailed [along] 
the sea* * He will go [towards] home, * 

O.E. *Hig pry dagas \acc,'\ mid me wunodon.' A.S.V. = 
They continued three days with me. 

* He gazed the sky* Milton. 

47. A Cognate object is often replaced by an 
Indirect object [§ 52], as might be inferred from what 
has been said in § 41, Obs. 4, and § 42, Obs. 

Thus verbs of petition are sometimes completed by either a 
cognate or an indirect object, e.g. * I begged that he would give 
me a shilling \cog.'\* ' I begged to the end that I might get a 
shilling \indi\* *I begged j^r^dJ shilling \ind.\ 

Thus, again, some verbs of desire, &c., when completed by a 
clause, will have a cognate object; and, when by a phrase, an 
indirect object ; e.g. ' I wish that 1 may be satisfied \cog^ ' j ' I 
^\^ for satisfaction [ind.],* 

Thus, again, a factitive verb may have its cognate object 
replaced by an indirect object telling of effect, likeness, or 
substitution, e.g * He made the table round [cog.].* He made 
the table so that it was round \ind?^* * We counted him to he a 
fool \cogi\* We counted him as if he were a fool [ind.].* ' We 
counted him for a fool [/W.].' 

48. A Cognate object is often replaced by a direct 
object. This is especially common after verbs of Perception, 
e.g. perceive^ see^ hear^ feel, dr'c. An uncertainty as to the 
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nature of an object must always exist when that object serves 
simultaneously to indicate in what the act consists, and on 
what the act is exercised. But a close consideration of the 
question seems to lead to the conclusion that while the noun- 
clause which follows a verb of perception is cognate [see § 41], 
the noun or pronoun which follows it is usually direct. In 
other words, that while the clause tells in what the perception 
consists, the noun or pronoun usually tell on what the per- 
ceptive faculty is exercising itself. Hence in *He perceived 
M«/ you were mistaken ' and ' He perceived a storm * we shall 
take the former object as cognate and the latter as direct. 
Such functional transitions are almost certain indications of a 
changed shade of meaning in a verb. [See also 8^50.] 

49. The Direct Object is that on which an action 
operates, exercises, or expends itself. Hence it can only 
occur after such active verbs [and their verbal nouns and 
participles] as imply the exercise of an active energy on some- 
thing. Such verbs are called Transitives, whereas all 
others [whether active, passive, or neuters] are called Intran- 
sitives. But both the direct object of a transitive and the 
logical subject of a passive verb represent that on which the 
action operates ; hence we can always turn a sentence from an 
active to a passive form, by using the direct object of the 
former as the subject of the latter, thus 

He broke the lock — The lock was broken by him. 

He killed the lion = The lion was killed by him. 

He struck the boy = The boy was struck by him. 

He worshipped God — God was worshipped by him. 

Obs. 1. — With Reflexive verbs [see Self-affecting verbs, § 21] the direct 
object is identical with the subject, inasmuch as the subject is represented 
as affecting itself, e.g. *I bethink me,'* *The young lions... lay them down 
in their dens.* — A. V. 
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Obs. 2« — The student will generally have little difficulty in distinguishing 
a direct from a cogoate object, if he uses the following test questions : — 
On what is the action exercised ? In w hat does the action consist ? The 
former gives the direct, the latter the cognate object. It may also be 
observed that a direct object never occurs after a passive or neuter verb, 
never occurs after a complement, unless the complement be a transitive 
verbal-noun or verbal adjective, and never has a preposition governing it. 

50. Direct objects are often omitted or replaced by 
cognate or by indirect objects, when the same verb has 
both transitive and intransitive shades of meaning [See §§ 45, 
47, 48]. It is in fact perfectly impossible to make two lists of 
verbs, and to say, This one consists of transitives, and That 
one consists of intransitives. All depends upon the shade 
of meaning. , Thus it is impossible to say whether the verb 
* ride * is transitive or intransitive, and we can say with perfect 
propriety 

' He rides the horse \irans.y * He is out riding [intrans,].' 

Again, who can classify the verb * believe,^ when we see it 
completed in three different ways, as, * He believes ^/le Creed 
[cog. odj.y * He believes God [dir, obj\y * He believes in you 
[ind. obj\y 

The difficulty of classification increases as we go back to 
earlier times and find such constructions, as, ' Blessed are they 
tliat hunger and thirst righteousness* Wycliffe, * He tempted the 
boy [gen, in O.B.],' *He kei^t the book [gen, in O.E.y * He 
needed help [gen. in O.E.y * He served God [dat. in O.E.y 
' He pleased the king [dat. in O.E.y 

51. A direct object and a cognate object sometimes occur 
after the same verb. This phenomenon is known in classical 
grammars as the ** Double Accusative.*' In modern 
English this double object is found for instance after the 
verbs strike and teach, as 

He struck the horse [dir.] a blow [cog\ 
He taught the boy [dir.] geography [cog\ 
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When the direct object becomes the subject of the passive 
verb, the cognate object remains to the perplexity of those 
who have failed to draw a distinction between a cognate and 
a direct object Thus we say ' The horse was struck u blow 
\fOg^ * 3 * The boy was taught geography \cog.y 

52. Indirect Objects [as we understand them in this 
book*] consist of any Adverbials, — words, phrases, or clauses, 
— ^which may be essential to the full expression of the verbal 
notion, e,g, *I heard the thunder [fog. or dt'rJ] roll^ rollifig, 
arollingy when it was rolling \ind^J *She gave a loaf \cog?[ to 
him [ind.y ' He had begged /or food [ind.] from her [ind.y 
*They escaped from the sword [ind,y *We escaped from 
drowning [ind.y *He kept us [dir.] from falling [ind.y 
*The accident deprived him [dir.] of sight [ind.y They 
accused him [dir.] of ambition [ind.y * The city was reduced 
to ashes [ind.y *I dealt with the. grocer [ind.y *He arose 
from sleep [ind.y 

Obs. — A few predicative adjectives, such as like, unlike, likely, unlikely, 
are followed by advetbials essential to their meaning, and to such adverbials 
we allow the name of Indirect objects. See § 66. 

53. Indirect objects often consist of a mere noun 
or pronoun ; so that, at first sight, it is difficult to recognise 
them as adverbials. Such nouns and pronouns however dis- ' 
charge the functions of, and actually represent, adverbial cases ; 
although the old case endings have generally been rubbed off 
during the lapse of many centiuies. A noun or pronoun 
discharging the adverbial function of an indirect object almost 
always admits of the addition of a preposition before it. Thus 

^ And also in Morell's Grammar. The term 'Indirect' is sometimes 
limited to the Dative completion of a verb, expressive of the Remoter 
Object affected by such acts, as, giving, telling, &c. We however think it 
best to make a familiar term cover a large class of phenomena, which 
require to be labelled in some sort of way. 
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*He gave [fo] her a loaf/ *He asked [/or] bread from her.' 
*He escaped [from] the sword,* *He departed [froml this 
life: 

Obf . — ^The student must not expect that these prepositions afford an 
invariable clue by which to discover the O.E. case. The shades of meaning 
contained in the verb have frequently changed to so great an extent, that 
the case or preposition, which was once appropriate, has now become 
completely inapplicable. Thus, while we now say * I wonder at-you^ in 
O.E. the sentence would be * I wonder of -you: And even more recently 
we find, * I am independent on-you ' becoming * I am independent of-youj 

54. Verbs of petition \e.g, petition, beg, command, &c.] often 
have indirect objects telling to whom the petition is made or 
from whom the thing is sought Usage, or the reminiscence of 
some former shade of meaning, occasionally precludes the 
addition of a preposition to some of these indirect objects, or 
has even left them in O.E. to be sometimes expressed by an 
accusative [§41, Obs. 3] ; but in absence of any adverbial case 
inflections in modern English, we shall, on a mere logical 
ground, do well always to classify the person, to whom the 
petition is made or from whom the thing is sought, as an 
indirect object, — discharging a dative or ablative function. 
Thus, *I commanded him [= to him] to go.' *I beg of you 
[ = from you] that they may come.' 

Ob». — When the person indicated by this indi^ct object happens to be 
the same person as forms the subject of the cognate noun clause, the cognate 
noun clause is usually contracted into an infinitive with its belongings, as, 

* I beg of-you that you will come home ' = I b^ of-you to come home. 

* I command [to] you that you should go ' = I command [to] you to go. 

55. We often speak of perceiving Something to be in a state 
of action. Hence verbs of Perception, e.g. perceive, detect^ see, 
feel, hear, ^c, are often followed by an adverbial, serving to 
indicate the sphere of action in which the said Something is 
for the time being as it were located, e.g. * I saw the house fall 
[ = af ailing]: * The house was seen to fall \a-falling, or, as 
it fell]: 
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These adverbials are by some grammarians all classed as 
Indirect objects : but we shall not class them so, unless they 
are essential to the meaning of the verb. Looked at in this 
light, the only verbs of perception, which clearly imply that 
their subject or object is in a certain sphere, are the verbs of 
hearing, — for it is of course impossible to hear anything, unless 
it is in a sphere of action, viz. of noise-making. Hence verbs 
of hearing are completed by an Indirect object, <?.^. 
'I heard him [dir,] sing \ind.y *She was heard a-sobbing 
[ind.y 'We heard the lion [dir.] when it roared [ind.y 

Obs. — The sequence of an accusative and infinitive in such sentences as, 
* I saw M^ skip sink,* *I heard tke thunder roll, is sometimes taken as 
an illustration of the classical ace. c. infin. construction [§ 41, Ohs. 2] ; hut 
we cannot so regard it, inasmuch as we do not consider * I saw the ship sink 
\i.e, as it sank] * to be exactly the same thing as * I saw that the ship sank* 

56. Verbs of giving, e.g. give, bestow, impart, send, &->c. ; of 
receiving, e.g, receive, obtain, acquire, Qr»c. ; of association, e.g. 
associate, company, ^c; are usually followed by an Indirect 
object of the person to whom something is given, from whom 
something is received, or with whom something is performed, 
as * I gave the book [cog.] to him [indirect].' * I received the 
letter [cog.] from her [ind.].* 'I associate with gentlemen 
[ind.].' 

Obs. — There are many other verbs, unmentioned here, which are fol- 
lowed by indirect objects. In fact any adverbial which supplies a latent 
implication of place, time, cause, or manner, in the meaning of the verb, 
is an Indirect object. Thus the verb * give ' implies a [dative] recipient ; 
the verb 'receive* implies an [ablative] source; the verb 'associate' 
implies a companion; the verb 'depart' implies an [ablative] starting- 
point ; and so on. 

67. The Infinitive [see §§ 25, 85] is a verbal-noun 
capable of discharging a limited number of case functions. 
What these case functions may be, is best discovered by 
replacing the infinitive by a gerund in accordance with the 
following table : — 

F 2 
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Infinitive. Gerund, 

Nom, . . to shout .... shouting. 

Ace , . [to] shout .... shouting. 

Dat. . . [for] to shout . . . to or for shouting. 

Log. . . shout a-shouting. 

Thus if * to shout ' can [without an ellipsis] be replaced by 

* shouting' it must be either discharging a nominative or 
accusative function ; if it be replaced by * to or for shouting,* 
it may be taken as dischargmg a dative function; and if 
replaced by a-shouting, it may be taken as discharging a 
locative function. 

Obs. — ^The student may generally distinguish the Nom. and Ace. 
Gerund from a participle, by seeing if he can replace it by an infinitive. 

58. The Infinitive serves as the Subject of a sentence, or it 
^ould not be a substantival It is then discharging the 
function of a nominative, as * To hear is to obey.' 

59. The Infinitive serves as the Complement of the copula 
verb, as * To hear is to obey ' 

60. The Infinitive serves as a Cognate Object after many 
verbs. It is then discharging the function of an accusative, as 

* She was taught to danced * He does love,^ * Let him go,^ 

* His lord commanded to sell him * = in O.E. * Hine h^t his 
hldford gesyllan.' 

61. The Infinitive sometimes serves as a Direct Object, as 

* She liked to ride.' * We commenced to study.' ' Then begin 
ye to say ' = in O.E. * Jjonne ongynne ge cweSan.' 

62. The Infinitive often serves as an Indirect Object. It is 
then almost always discharging the functions of a dative or of a 
locative case [but see § 85]. 

When discharging a dative function, it has often replaced a 
cognate object, and tells the purpose instead of the piurport of 
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an act [§ 47], as 'And Pharisees ... preiden hym for to shewe.,' 
Wydiffe = And the Pharisees ... prayed him fo shew, * When 
he hadde commandid the companye for to sitte* Wydiffe = 
When he had commanded the company to siV .» 

When discharging a locative function, it usually tells the 
sphere of action within which, and by means of which, some 
object is perceived, as ' I heard him shout,' ' We heard him 
say* = in O.E. * We geh;^don hine secgan.' 

63. We have in the above sections seen the infinitives of 
various verbs used as the subjects, complements, cognate 
objects, direct objects, and indirect objects, of some finite 
verb ; and we now observe that the infinitive of the copula 
verb forms no exception to other infinitives, and may therefore 
be used in just the same way. The one peculiarity of this 
verb arises from that loss of meaning, which obliges it to 
be completed by a complement. Thus in ' To be healthy is 
to be happy J * He commanded them to be quiet* * She began 
to be funny* * He was perceived to be ill^* the infinitive ' to 
be ' would be the real subject, complement, cognate, direct, 
or indirect object, if it were not for its loss of meaning. As 
it is, we must take the infinitive along with its complement, as 
discharging those various functions. Thus, *To be healthy 
\subject'\ is \copula'\ to be happy' [complement']. And in the 
same way we must avoid separating the *to be' from those 
participial complements, by the union of which we express 
the different tenses of the infinitive [§ 25]. 

Obs. — There is no connection between the case function of the infinitive 
and the case function of the complement. Th^ case of the former depends 
upon the governing verb, the case of the latter depends upon that of the 
noun or pronoun with which it is in apposition or attribution. Although 
our case system has almost disappeared, yet it is well to allow ourselves to 
speak of 'agreement/ just as if the marks of that agreement still re- 
mained. The agreement of the complement of the infinitive is with 
that noun or pronoun, which serves to indicate what would be the 
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subject of the copula, if that copula were ptU into a finite tense. 
Thus, in 



I try 

I hope 

They ordered him 

They asked of him 

They wrote to him 

They longed for him 



to be N 



an artist, 

successful, 

quick, 

attentive, 

obedient, 

a soldier. 



'artist' and 'successful' agree with *I'; and * quick,' 'attentive,' 
'obedient,' *a soldier,' agree with him; according as the 'I' or 'him' 
indicates the subject of the copula when it becomes finite, as 

/ try that / may be an artist. 

/ hope that / may be successful. 

They longed for him that he might be a soldier, &c. &c. 

The student may also at once discover the person or thing with which 
the complement agrees by asking, a Who or When question, thus — 



Tio or What 


N 




/ an artist ? 


Ans, 


I. 








successful ? 




I, 






^ is / 


quick ? 




He. 






( \ 


attentive ? 




He. 








obedient ? 




He. 




/ 




^ a soldier ? 




He. 



64. The Infinitive is regularly used after the Auxiliary verbs 
in the formation of many of our periphrastic tenses. Thus 
* love ' is an infinitive, although without the * to/ in * I may, 
can, shall, or will love.* These auxiliary verbs had at some 
time such a clear and definite meaning,* that it would have 
been tolerably easy to determine the case function discharged 
by the infinitive ; but these verbs, after passing through various 
shades of meaning, have at last become little more than con- 

^ Thus we can get back to very early times, when * may ' = to be great 
or powerful, 'can' = to know, 'shall' = to owe, 'will' = to choose. 
With these senses 'may' would probably be followed by a locative 
infinitive, and the rest most probably by an accusative infinitive. 
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ventional symbols, so that it would be worse than useless to 
attempt to analyze these periphrastic tenses of our moods. 

65. The Interrogatives consist of certain pronouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. For the sake of convenience we will 
consider all these under the primary sentence, — ^although the 
interrogative adjective, and non-essential interrogative adverb, 
fall strictly speaking within the range of the simple sentence. 

The interrogatives may appear in either a direct or oblique 
question. 

The Direct Question is fully illustrated towards the close of 
this section and also in § 34. 

The Oblique Question is properly considered under the 
head of the primary sentence, as it may constitute either the 
subject, object, or complement of a main verb. It is, how- 
ever, an unnecessary construction inasmuch as its place may 
be taken by a quotation of the direct question. The oblique 
is a much more recent construction than the direct question, 
and most probably arose out of a special use of the complex 
relative clause, with which it is so closely allied in English that 
they are often indistinguishable (see § 104, Obs. i). It is 
easy to see how the following O.E. complex relative clauses 
would become oblique questions whenever they happened to 
be used after verbs of inquiry: — 

* Ne rsedde ge hwset Dauid dyde ? ' = Have ye not read what 
[ = that which] David did ? 

*We niS ge-hyra5 hwaer lis hearm-stafas wrdSe on-w6con' 
(Caedmon) = We now hear where [ = the place where] to us 
evil sorrows up-sprang. 

* Wamia5 hiS ge gehjrran ' = Beware how [ = the way that] 
ye hear. 

The various case functions discharged by the interrogatives, 
— ^whether in union or not with other words, — may be tabulated 
as follows : — 
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Those interrogatives which end in *-ever' are termed Com- 
pound Interrogatives, while the rest, if needing any distinctive 
name, may be called Simple Interrogatives. 

The simple interrogatives all correlate with demonstratives ; 
and the compound interrogatives all correlate with some non- 
demonstrative word or phrase. These correlations may be 
tabulated as follows : — 



Interr, 
Who V. 
Whom V, Which 
Whose 
What 
Whether 

Interr, Adjectives. 
What— 
Which— 

Interr, Adverbs, 
Whence 
Where 
Whither 
When 
Why 
How 



Simple Interrogatives. 
Pronouns, Demon, Pronouns, 

Which correlates with He, She, It, They. 



} 



»> 


»> 


Him, Her, It, Them. 


>> 


>» 


His, Hers, Its, Theirs. 


>> 


>> 


This, That, These, Those. 


») 


)} 


Either of these two alternatives. 
Demon, Adjectives, 


}> 


)> 


This—, That—, These—, Those 
Demon, Adverbs, 


>> 


>» 


Thence. 


If 


}« 


There. 


l> 


)» 


Thither. 


l» 


»> 


Then. 


}} 


>» 


Therefore. 


}} 


>l 


Thus. 



Compound Interrogatives. 



Interr, Pronouns, 
Whoever v. Whichever correlates with 
Whatever „ 

Interr, Adjectives, 
Whatever — v. Whichever — 

Interr, Adverbs, 
Where-ever 
When-ever 
Why-ever 
How-ever 



)> 

)» 
)> 
}> 



99 



>» 



>9 



Any one or more. 
Any thing or things. 

Any — . 

to V, at any place. 

at any time. 

for any cause v, reason. 

by V, in any manner v, way. 



The interrogatives discharge exactly the same function in an 
interrogative sentence that theu: correlatives do in an assertion. 
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Hence, as it is always easier to analyse an assertion than a 
question, the student will do well to practise turning questions 
into equivalent assertions. When the question is asked by 
means of an interrogative, he may always do so by replacing 
the interrogative by its correlative and possibly by some trans- 
position of words. Thus so far as analysis is concerned, 

Who was present ? = He was present 

Which played the best ? = She played the best. 

Whom did they find ? = They did find him. 

Whose is this coat ? = This coat is his. 

What do you want ? = You do want that. 

Whether will he go or stay ? = Either he will go or stay. 

What man called last night ? = That man called last night. 

Which hat fits you ? = This hat fits you. 

Where was the cow ? = The cow was there. 

Whence descends the smoke ? = The smoke descends thence. 

Whoever can that be ? = That can be any one. 

Whichever would you choose ? = You would choose any one. 

Whichever road shall we take ? = We shall take any road. 

Wherever has he gone ? = He has gone to any place. 

Obs. 1. — The Interrogative pronoun * Whether' originally meant 
' Which of these two persons or things,' as in ** God Cupid or the keeper, 
I know not whether [= which of the two persons] brought you thither," 
[Morris* Gr, § 148]. Bat as now used * Whether ' generally means * Which 
of these two alternatives ' ; and is followed by a pair of alternative sentences 
or clauses, standing in apposition to it, as * Whether [= which of the two 
alternatives, viz.] will you go or stay?' * He asked whether [= which of 
the two alternatives, viz.] you would go or stay.' When used thus it is 
perhaps best for us to take the word in our analysis as simply a mark of 
* alternative inquiry. * Whether ' is sometimes used as a subordinate con- 
junction, see § 112, 5. For the sake of emphasis * Whether * [either as an 
interrogative or conjunction] is sometimes repeated after the *or,' e,g, 
*■ Whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell.' (A.V.) = I cannot tell which of the two alternatives, viz. that he 
was in the body or out of the body, * Whether they be come out for peace, 
take them alive ; or whether they be come out for war, take them alive.' 
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(A.V.) = If they be come out for peace, or if they be come out for war, 
take them alive. For more on * "Whether * see § 99, Obs. 2, 

Obs. 2. — ^The interrogative and demonstrative adverbs are for the most 
part derived from the old adverbial cases of the interrogative and demon- 
strative pronouns [See Morris*, Hist, E. Gr. § 226]. They are however 
most thoroughly adverbs, and are so termed and treated in our analysis. 

66. A predicative Adjective may be followed by 
either a cognate or an indirect object. This statement 
applies, not only to an adjective used as a complement, but 
also to an adjective used as an adverbial attribute or as a 
co-ordinating attribute, inasmuch as both of these involve a 
new predication. 

The noun following the modern adjective 'worth' may 
be taken as a cognate object, although the older form of 
* worthy' is followed by an indirect object. Thus * It is worth 
a shilling ' [cog,] ; * The workman is worthy 0/ his meat'* [ind.] = 
in O. E. * Se wyrhta is wyrSe his metes * [gen. case]. 

With probably the exception of * worth/ all other adjectives 
requiring completion, e.g, like, ready, guilty, forgetful, devoid, 
&r^. &^c,, will be found to take an indirect object, as * They are 
like [to] children * [ind.] = in O.E. ' Hf sind ge-lfce cildum ' 
[dat, case] ; * I am ready to go * [ind.] = in O.E. ' Ic eom gearn 
to farenne ' [dat, infin,] ; * He is guilty of death * [ind,] = in 
O.E. 'He is deaSes [gen. case] scyldig.' 

67. Co-ordination in the Primary Sentence : — With 
the exception of the main finite verb, any word, phrase, or 
clause, belonging to the primary sentence may have one or 
more co-ordinate terms, whose co-ordinate relations are almost 
always indicated by co-ordinate conjunctions (§ 119). When 
there is more than one main finite verb we have a Compound 
Sentence (§118). 

Words, phrases, and clauses are said to co-ordinate with 
other ,words, phrases, or clauses, when, taken separately or 
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together, they bear the same relation to some other term in 
the sentence. 

In the following primary sentences the co-ordinate terms 
are indicated, * Cats and dogs were fighting ' ; * I saw George or 
Robert^ ; 'Smoke was here^ there, and everywhere- ; *They are 
neither brave nor good ^ ; * He is slow but clever * ; * She is said to 
be amiable and lovely ' ; ' He is either drunk or in a rage ' ; 
* Whether you are right or wrong is not the question * ; * That 
you should be amused and that she should be angry surprises 
them/ 

68. In analysing sentences it is necessary to have some 
concise method of indicating results. The best possible plan 
is that of tabular Description. It is to be found in Dr. 
MorelFs well-known and invaluable Grammar and Analysis, 
and may with a slight modification of the terminology be 
adopted by those who use this work. A System of 
Analytic Marks appears however to be a desideratum, — a 
system which, by a few dashes of the pen, may enable the 
student adequately to indicate the functional elements. It is 
probable that, in dealing with long and involved sentences, any 
scheme of marks would become so intricate as to be practically 
valueless ; but in the analysis of ordinary sentences the following 
marks will be found useful, especially in teaching those whose 
minds should not be burthened with technicalities. The 
successive expansions of this system will be found in §§ 94, 
117, 123, 124. 

Functional Element, Mark, 

Main Subject m-mmm^mm^ 



j> 



Verb vrwv/wxrwwxr^ 



„ Complement ^^^^v^^rvfvrvrovix/^ 

„ Object [cognate or direct] . . -i -.— — «• - 
„ Indirect Object ^•*>wz;.^^'^^'%. 
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Quotations are placed within double inverted commas. 

Ellipses are supplied outside single inverted commas, or 
within brackets. 

Connections are indicated by hyphens, dashes, or sometimes 
by prolongations of the Mark, according as the Student finds 
convenient. 

N.B. — In applying these marks the Student will do well not 
only to treat all the periphrastic forms given in §§ 19, 20 as 
single verbs, but also to allow the verb * do ' to sink into the 
infinitive which completes it. The numbers placed below the 
analytic marks call attention to the section where the particular 
element is explained. 



Victor taught John music. 
37 38. 49 51 

That is worth pounds. 

■fV/ V/ViV/X/V- «■■■■■■■ 

39 66 



They are like children. 



xrvix/xrvrv. ^* 



39 66 



I gave food to him. 
49 52 



There are clouds. 
39 

Who was there ?^ 

65 

Whose is this? 
6s 
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Go [thou] home, or ' Go ' thou * home/ 

46 

To hear is to obey. 
58 59 

We heard him shout. 

55 

That the old man would go if he could is certain, 

37 34 

Jack and Jill went up the hill. 

67 

He asked "Who is there?'* 

34,41 
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THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

69. The Simple Sentence [§ 35] differs from the primary 
sentence by reason of its additions being accidental^ i,e,^ not 
essential to the meaning of the predicate : and it differs from 
the complex and compound sentences by reason of its accidental 
additions never consisting of a subordinate or co-ordinate 
clause. All additions to the primary sentence serve two great 
purposes, viz. (i) to restrict directly or indirectly the range of 
some noun, verb, adjective, or adverb ; (2) to introduce the 
germ of some independent or co-ordinate idea. In^ the simple 
sentence these additions may be tabulated as follows : — 

«- J r Substantivals as Epithetic apposites, § 71. 

noTnTHmite^dby ] Adjectivals „ „ attributes, § 75. 

( Adverbials „ ,, adverbial-attributes, § 79. 

Verbs & verbals in- ( Substantivals „ Subordinating apposites, § 72. 
directly limited by ) Adjectivals „ „ attributes, § 76. 

( Adverbials ,, „ adverbial-attributes, §80. 

Sentences aug- ( Substantivals „ Co-ordinating apposites, § 73. 
mented by ) ^^J^^^y*^^ " »» attributes, § 77, 

^ ( Adverbials ,, „ adverbial-attributes,§8i. 

- J. ,. J j' 1 r directly limited by Adverbials, §§ 82 — 92. 

Adjectives and adverbs ) •' ^ » c»> 7 

Ob». 1. — Of the Verbal-Nouns, the gerund may be limited either as a 
verb or a noun ; but the Infinitive only, as a verb. 

Obs. 2. — The Complementary apposites, attributes, and adverbials are 
considered under the Primary Sentence [§§ 39, 59], 



70. Apposites are substantivals inserted as it were over 
against another substantival, — the two being in the same 
regimen. Apposites are of various kinds according to the 
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functions they discharge in a sentence. They may be tabulated 

as follows : — 

Epithetic apposites, § 71. 

Subordinating „ § 72. 

Co-ordinating ,, § 73. 

Complementary „ § 39. 

The last of these has been already considered under the 
Primary Sentence, and in § 22 is seen to be originally identical 
with the co-ordinating apposite. 

71. Epithetic Apposites are apposites which directly 
restrict or define the noun or pronoun to which they belong. 
The restrictive use prevails after general terms [§ 103]; and 
the defining use after abstract terms [§ 103] formed from verbs, 
and after pronouns, — especially the Notional pronoun * It' 

The restrictive use is seen in such a sentence as * Jack, the 
sailor^ went before us.* For while the word * Jack ' calls our 
attention to a considerable number of persons, the addition of 
*the sailor* as an apposite, serves to narrow the number to 
possibly a single member of our acquaintance. The same is 
seen in such sentences as 'William, the conqueror^ landed at 
Pevensey ; * ' She fell in love with Bob, the policeman,^ 

The defining power of the apposite is seen in such com- 
plex and simple sentences as 

I have a hope that all is well. 

There is a report that the French have landed. 

The question was asked whether all were here. 

The petition to serve was rejected. 

It is pleasant to sing. 

It is nice being admired. 

It is wise to be good. 

It is pleasant to be praised by all. 

It is sad to be in a rage. 

They welcomed him, the long lost heir. 

' Which, my covenant, they brake.* A. V. 
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Obs. — The most curions sort of epithetic apposite arises out of what 
grammarians describe as ' the redundant object.' This is a construction 
in which the subject of a dependent noun-clause is anticipated by a needless 
noun or pronoun, standing as the cognate or direct object of the verb. 
Thus in — 

*I see your father's countenance that it is not toward me.* — Gen. 
xxxi. 5. 

* I know thee who thou art.' — Luke iv. 34. 

* Conceal me what I am.' — Shak. 

* Didst thou not mark the king, what words he spake? ' — Shak. 

* Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.' — Matt. vi. 28. 

* Your father's countenance,' * thee,' * me,' * the king,' * the lilies of the 
field.' are as objects redundant, for the sense is the same if we say — 

* I see that your father's countenance is not toward me.' 

* I know who thou art.' 

* Conceal what I am.' 

* Didst thou not mark what words the king spake ? ' 

* Consider how the lilies of the field grow.* 

In analysing it is best to take such noim-clauses as epithetic apposites, 
serving to define the so-called redundant object. 

72. Subordinating Apposites are apposites which limit 
some verb or verbal connected with the noun or pronoun with 
which they are in apposition. They are in fact the germs of 
subordinate [/>. adverbtaf\ clauses. Thus 

" Socrates lived a philosopher and died a hero " (Morell) = 
Socrates lived as a philosopher lives, and died as a hero dies. 

Yes, he looked a king = Yes, he looked, as a king 
looks. 

She pardoned him, the traitor ! = She pardoned him, though 
he was a traitor. 

73. Co-ordinating Apposites are apposites which limit 
nothing, but which amount to an independent predication with 
regard to the noun or pronoun to which they stand in appo- 
sition. They are in fact the germs of co-ordinate clzxxst^. Thus 

They gave it to my mother, sole guardian of my youth = 
They gave it to my mother, and my mother was the sole 
guardian of my youth. 
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He worshipped God, the Creator of the Universe = He 
worshipped God, and God is the Creator of the Universe. 

Socrates, an eminently r^no^ntd philosopher, died by poison^ 
= Socrates, died by poison, and he was an eminently renowned 
philosopher. 

* And I, the last [= and I am the last], go forth companion- 
less.' — Tennyson. 

Obs. — A co-ordinating apposite may on rare occasions stand in apposition 
to an entire sentence. In what case O.E. might have placed such an 
apposite it is impossible to say ; but in Greek it was put in the accusative 
as we see in — 

pi^ei diro ir6pyov, \vyp6v oXeOpov = You will be flung from a tower, 
a terrible death. 

74. Attributes are adjectivals added to some noun or 
pronoun, and which are, or are taken to be, in agreement with 
the said noun or pronoun. Attributes are of various kinds 
according to the functions they discharge in a sentence. They 
may be tabulated as follows : — 

Epithetic attributes, § 75. 

Subordinating „ § 76. 

Co-ordinating „ § 77- 

Complementary „ § 39. 

The last of these has been already considered in the Primary 
Sentence, and in § 22 is seen to have originally been a co- 
ordinating attribute. 

76. Epithetic Attributes are attributes which limit or 
define the substantival to which they belong. Those which 
limit are those adjectivals classifying persons and things 
according to their quality and quantity. Those which define 
are those demonstrative adjectives which, as it were, do no 
more than point out special persons or things. The adjectivals, 

^ Socrates, philosophus in primis nobilis, veneno interiit. — Pub. S, Gr, 
p. 354. 
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by which epithetic attributes may be expressed, are various. 
Thus in 



Good men. 
Beautiful playing. 
The better boy. 
The best scholar. 

The'^ man. 
TTiis house. 
These trees. 

A running stream. 
Whipped cream . 
A swollen river. 

One horse. 

The other [= second] book. 

The second dish. 

An^ apple. 

Many people. 

Tom's coat. 
The lion^s paw. 
A day's work. 
KpouncCs weight. 

The paw of the lion. 
The weight of a pound. 
A cup of gold. 

Man [— male] servant. 
He [ = male] goat. 
She [ = female] wolf. 



we have Adjectives. 



we have Demonstrative Adjectives. 



we have Verbal Adjectives, i.e. Participles. 



we have Numeral Adjectives. 



we have Adjectival Genitive cases. 



we have Adjectival Prepositional phrases. 

we have Nouns' and Pronouns used as 

Adjectives. 



ObB. — The comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives generally 
express both quantity and quality, inasmuch as when rightly used the 
comparative certainly implies the existence of at least two persons or 
things and the superlative of at least three. 

^ *The* is a weak form of 'That.' If the student does not choose to 
let it coalesce with the noun he must treat it as an epithetic attribute. 

2 *A' or *An' is a weak form of *One.' If the student does not 
choose to let it coalesce with the noun, he must treat it as an epithetic 
attribute. 

3 Such Genitive Compounds as *a sheep shearing/ * a ^rj/^ gathering/ 
&c &c., must be taken as Compound Nouns. See § 12. 

6 2 
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76. Subordinating Attributes are attributes which re- 
strict the range of some verb or verbal connected with the noun 
or pronoun to which they are attributed. Such subordinating 
attributes form the germs of adverbial clauses^ and may always 
be expanded into such. Thus 

He shot it flying [ = when it was flying]. 

The hero, overcome by misfortune [ = because he was over- 
come by misfortune] wept. 

Persecuted [= though we are persecuted], yet we are not 
forsaken. 

Being guilty [ = because he was guilty], he was transported. 

We saw the ship sinking [ == when it was sinking], 

* Sounds, inharmonious in themselves and harsh [= though 
they be inharmonious and harsh in themselves], yet, heard in 
scenes [ = when they are heard in scenes] where peace for ever 
reigns, and only there, please highly for their sake.' — Cowper. 

* And the Queen herself, grateful [ = inasmuch as she was 
grateful] to Prince Geraint for service done, loved her.' 
— Tennyson. 

*Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word, rapt [= inas- 
much as she was rapt] in the fear and in the wonder of it.' — 
Tennyson. 

'Laborious pedants, themselves destitute [== though they 
themselves were destitute] of taste, sense, and spirit, could 
still read, &c.' — Macaulay. 

*Then, howsoever /«/?>«/ [= though he was patient by how- 
soever much], Yniol's heart danced in his bosom.' — Tennyson. 

Obs. 1. — Although the subordinating attributes and apposites can usually 
be turned into the complements of adverbial clauses, the student must not 
imagine that they are the complements of elliptical clauses, even when they 
are preceded by a subordinate conjunction [see § 115, jS 2]. They are 
true attributes and apposites, for in languages possessed of inflections we 
find them in agreement with their noun or pronoun, whatever the case of 
their noun or pronoun may be : whereas if they were the complements of 
elliptical clauses they would invariably be in the nominative case. This 
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may be illustrated by the [following Greek,' Latin, and O.E. sentences, 
where the subordinating attributes are seen to be in various cases — 

ravra Xiyav [nom,\ iSdKpve = As he said these things, he wept. 

Micfniffav rdi.5 fficiivdis ifuffiovs [ace,'] = They burned the tents, as they 
were deserted. 

Servilius Ahala Sp. Maelium, regnum appetentem [ace] interemit = 
Servilius Ahala slew Sp. Maelus, because he aimed at royal power. 

Ne leofad'* se man be hlafe [daf.] anum [dai,] = Man shall not live by 
bread, when it is alone. 

Obs. 2. — In O.E. the regular termination for forming adverbs from 
adjectives was -e. This -e has gradually disappeared, so that we sometimes 
meet with Adverbs under the form of Adjectives y as * He spake plain , 
Mk. vii. 35 = in O.E.rHe riht-e spraec The student will experience little 
perplexity on this point if he remembers that an attribute of the unexpressed 

* contained-noun * [§ 40] can only appear as an adverb : thus in * He spoke 
right,' *He slept sound,' and *He studied long,* the words 'right,' 

* sound,' * long,' are all adverbs, because they indicate attributes of the 
unexpressed contained nouns, which refer to * right speaking,' *a sound 
sleep,' * a long study ; ' and in such a sentence as * They kept him long^* we 
at once see that * long' cannot be an adjective, for ^*they were not long,* 

* He was not long,' but * The keeping was long.' See also § 82, Obs. 2. 

77. Co-ordinating Attributes are attributes which 
neither limit nor define anything, but which amount to an 
independent predication with regard to the noun or pronoun 
with which they are in attribution. They are in fact the 
germs of co-ordinate clauses, and may always be expanded into 
such. Thus 

The messenger came running [ = and he was running]. 

Cicero csLvae first [= and he was first] into the assembly.* 

They came wearing [ = and they wore] long dresses. 

You cUone [= but you were alone] assisted us.^ 

The immortal [ = and he is the immortal] Hannibal passed 
this way. 

He came in with his hands dirty [ = and they were dirty]. 

* I have made ready \^^ and it is ready] my dinner.' — R.A.V. 

^ Cicero primus in senatnm venit 
* Tu solus adjuvisti nos. 
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* He has made the round [ = and it is round] world so sure, 
&c.'— A.V. 

* And here had fall'n a great part of a tower, whole [= and 
it was whole], like [ = and it was like] a crag, &c.' — Tennyson. 

* And I, the last, go forth campanionliss [ = and I am com- 
panionless]/ — Tennyson. 

* Then rode Geraint, a little spleenful yet [= and he was still 
a little spleenful], across the bridge, &c.' — ^Tennyson. 

* Hither came at noon mournful CEnone, wandering forlorn 
[ = and she was wandering forlorn], &c.' — Tennyson. 

* Behind him the desert sand-waste stretched lifeless [= and 
it was without life], interminable [= and it was interminable], 
reflecting [ = and it was reflecting] its lurid glare on the horizon.* 
— Kingsley. 

Obs. 1. — When an adjectival is capable of expressing several different 
shades of meaning it is sometimes quite impossible to decide whether it is 
best to take it as an epithetic, subordinating, co-ordinating, or comple- 
mentary attribute,— or even whether it is not an adverb mutilated into an 
adjectival form [§ 76, Obs. 2]. Thus in * The Castled Crag of Drachenfels,' 
* Castled ' "s an epithetic attribute, if there are several crags there without 
castles ; but, if there b only one such crag, then ' casded * is a co-ordinating 
attribute. 
Again in 

' We saw the moon reflected in the lake,' * reflected * is asubordinating 
attribute if it tells us where we saw the moon ; but otherwise it is a 
co-ordinating attribute. 
Again in 

* The church stood gleaming* * gleaming * is a complementary attribute, 
if 'stood' is to be taken as a copula [§ 22]; but otherv^ise it is a 
co-ordinating attribute. 

Agaia in 

* The church stood gleaming white,* 

* The voice of Fnid, Yniol's daughter, rang clear through the open 
casement ' — Tennyson. 

* White * and * clear ' are mutilated adverbs, if they tell the sort of 
' gleam * or * ring * ; but otherwise they are co-ordinating attributes 
equivalent to * and the church was white,' * and the voice was clear.' 

Under such circumstances the student must analyze according to what 
appears to him the ffiost probable shade of meaning. 
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78. Adverbial-attributes differ from ordinary attributes 
in telling, not of the quality or quantity of a noun, but of its 
place, time, cause, or manner. They are to be taken as //"they 
were in agreement with the noun to which they belong. The 
various functions they discharge in a sentence may be tabulated 
as follows : — 

Epithetic Adverbial-attributes, § 79. 
Subordinating „ § 80. 

Co-ordinating „ § 81. 

Obs. — A refusal to recognise a class of adverbial-attributes would 
occasion great practical inconvenience ; but it is nevertheless probable that 
all such are merely the ordinary adverbials belonging to some unexpressed 
but latent participle, e.g. 

A picture in Sepia = a -picture painted in Sepia. 

A book under the table — a book lying under the table. 

The then king = the king reigning then. 

79. Epithetic Adverbial-attributes are adverbial-attri- 
butes used to restrict the range of the noun to which they 
belong. As there is no need to repeat what has been said in 
the last section, it is only necessary now to add, that an 
epithetic adverbial-attribute may always be embodied in an 
<^//>^^//V attributive clause [§ 105] thus 

The l^en king was William the fourth = The king, who was 
then reigning, was &c. 

We often under-rate everyday events = We often under-rate 
the events, which occur every day. 

* Thine often infirmities' — A.V. = Thine infirmities, that 
often come upon thee. 

* And many a serpent of fell kind, with wings before and sting 
behind* = serpent. . . that had wings before and sting behind. 
— * Hudibras.' 

80. Subordinating Adverbial-attributes are adverbial- 
attributes that restrict the range of some verb or verbal con- 
nected with the noun or pronoun to which they belong. Such 
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adverbial-attributes are the germs of subordinate clauses^ but 
can best be embodied in a subordinating attributive clause 
[§ 1 06] thus 

He was melted at the sight of his wife in tears = ... of his 
wife who [= because she] was in tears. 

Obs. — If [for reasons suggested in § 105 Obs.] we take adverbial- 
attributes attaching to an indefinite substantival as epithetic rather than 
subordinating, examples of subordinating adverbial-attributes become 
extremely scarce. They are nevertheless to be occasionally found in 
standard authors. 

81. Co-ordinating Adverbial-attributes are adverbial- 
attributes that suggest some co-ordinate prediction with regard 
to the noun or pronoun they belong to. Such adverbial-attri- 
butes are the germs of co-ordinate clauses^ but can best be 
embodied in a co-ordinating Attributive clause [§ 107] thus 

He attained peace with honour = He attained peace, which 
[ = and it] was combined with honour. 

He discoursed of the sun tn heaven = He discoursed of the 
sun, which [= and it] is in heaven. 

' I saw young Harry with, his beaver on ' (Shak.) = I saw 
young Harry, who [ = and he] stood with his beaver on. 

* I quickly found . . . that she regarded me as a very odd 
kind of fellow 7vith an unfortunate aspect' (Addison) = . . . 
fellow, who [ = and he] was linked with an unfortunate aspect. 

82. Adverbials directly ^ limit or define verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, — and also verbal-nouns^ and verbal-adjectives. 
The limitations and definitions are numerous, but may all be 
classed under the four heads of Place, Time, Cause, and 

^ Subordinating Apposites, Attributes and Adverbial-attributes [§§ 72, 
76, 80] do so indirectly y i.e. through the nouns and pronouns to which they 
belong. 

* The Infinitive is always limited by an adverbial ; but the Gerund may 
be limited either by an adjectival or an adverbial. 
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Manner, — answering to the interrogative adverbs * whence ? ' 
* where ? ' * whither ? ' for Place ; ' when ? ' for Time ; * why ? ' 
for Cause ; ' how ? ' for Manner. Most of the adverbials Hmit 
or define verbs [verbal-nouns and verbal-adjectives], but some 
feiv only limit or define other adverbs and comparative adjectives. 
The latter do not properly fall under consideration at this point 
of our work, but for the sake of convenience are included in 
the following table, where the non-adverbial parts of the 
illustrations are printed in italics. 



CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIALS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Ablation : — Whence, thence, whence, away ; walked from London ; 

shrank from walking ; departed this life ; / came 

whence he came. 
Location : — here, there, where, herein, therein, by, near, 

together, apart, above, below, outside, yonder ; at 

home, on the table, in town, under ground, by the 

door, in love, gone a-hunting ; it stood where he 

lived. 
Destination : — hither, thither, whither, hitherward, thitherward, 

whitherward, forewards, backwards, upwards, 

downwards, homewards ; towards the hill ; / will 

go whither you wish. 
Course : — ^along the street ; he walked the deck, he sailed the 

sea, he ran his course. 

' Ablation : — henceforth, thenceforth, thenceforward. 



Place 



Time 



Location : — now, then, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, lately, 
formerly, once, before, formerly, hereafter, instantly, 
presently, forthwith, soon, already, now-a-days, no 
more ; in a year, at any time ; I was out when you 
called. 

Duration : — ever, never, still, always, continuously, for ever, 
heretofore, hereafter ; He lived 9. year ; J read 
while you were walking ; / will wait till 
Tuesday. 

Repetition: — again, again and again, once and again, once 
more, once, twice, thrice, fourtimes, fivetimes, 
often, seldom, rarely, frequently, daily, annually ; 
by turns ; I answered whenever you spoke. 
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Cause 



Manner 



( Initial Cause : — hence, thence, whence, thereupon, therefrom, 
V. Ground wherefore ; //e died of hunger. He suffered from 

asthma ; Spring having come the Jloivers bloom ; 

I sang because you requested me. 
Final Cause : — longed for yon, strive after success, plotted against 
z/. Purpose the king, good for nothing, fit to die, ready for 

killing, He did that to succeed ; He did that in 

Older that he might succeed. 
Condition : — conditionally ; He would do it if you were present. 
Concession : — notwithstanding, nevertheless, however ; He would 

do it though you were absent. 

Quality : — well, badly, highly, lowly, gladly, sadly, ignorantly, 

knowingly. 
Quantity : — much, little, very, singly, doubly, trebly, fourfoldly, 

half, slightly, scarcely, partly, greatly, exceedingly, 

solely, merely, only, far. 
Degree : — so, as, the, too, almost, well nigh, nearly, hardly, 

enough, sufficiently, quite, equally, exactly ; 

worried to death ; more, most, less, least, -er (com- 
parative suffix), -est (super, suffix). 
Similarity : — He did not do so well as I hoped. He appeared as 

tall as I expected. The more he strove the more 

they resisted. 
Dissimilarity : — He ran badly in comparison with Jack ; // is 

more than I expected. // is less than you said. He 

is a taller man than you. 
^ Effect : — It was made so high that it fell. 
Agency : — 2 did it through you. 

Instrumentality : — cut with a knife, burnt by fire, borne of four. 
Association : — I worked -wiih. him. 
Dissociation : — I finished it without her. 
Substitution : — I gave a shilling for this. He died for us. We 

walked instead of riding. 
Opposition : — They fought o^goinsX Caesar. 
Cumulation : — Then you have done that also, likewise, too. 
Hypothesis : — possibly, perchance, haply,' perhaps, perad- 

venture, probably, maybe, mayhap. 
Negation : — not, not a whit, not a bit, not at all, not in the 

least, in no wise, in no respect, by no means, on no 

account. [For Yes and No, see Obs. 3]. 
Reference : — concerning you. 
^&c., &c. 
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As IS seen in the above table, the adverbial functions are 
discharged by various classes of adverbials, i.e, by prepositional 
phrases, the comparative suffix, nouns used with the force of 
old adverbial cases, the nominative absolute, the infinitive, and 
adverbial clauses ; but the student will observe that any special 
Junction can seldom be discharged by more than a very few of these 
classes of adverbials. 

Thus, for example, if I say ' Revolutionary principles spread 
with great rapidity in France,' and if I want to add some 
information as to the temporal starting-point of this rapid 
movement, I can do so either by the use of an adverb 
or adverbial prepositional phrase, e.g. 

'Thenceforth revolutionary principles spread, &c.,' 
'From 1780 revolutionary principles spread, &c.,' 
but the same sort of temporal idea can be expressed neither 
by a comparative suffix, case function, nominative absolute, 
infinitive, nor clause. 

Again, if I say * He died,' and if I want to tell the Initial 
Cause of his death, I may do so either by an adverb, adverbial 
prepositional phrase, nominative absolute, or subordinate 
clause, e.g. 

* He died therefrom/ 

* He died from starvation.' 

*The food having been exhausted, he died.' 

* He died, because there was no food.' 

But the same sort of causal idea can be expressed neither by 
a suffix, case function, nor infinitive. 

The classes of adverbials most commonly used to discharge 
any special function are indicated in the following table, either 
by the insertion of some illustration, or by the reference to some 
section where an illustration is to be found. 
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Obs. 1. — It is quite impossible to make a hard and fast Classification 
of Adverbials. Through the influence of metaphor, analogy, and the 
practical equivalence of many ideas, the same adverbial often serves for two 
very different functions [as, *with a dog,' which may express either 
Instrumentality or Association], or even allows the same adverbial simul- 
taneously to discharge two or more different functions [as, 'seriously,' which 
may at the same moment express either Quality or Degree : and as, * I am 
happy, when I see you ^^ where the adverbial Clause simultaneously expresses 
either temporal Location, Initial Cause, or Condition, for * when ^ I see 
you,' may = * because I see you,* and *if ^ I see you.']. 

Obs. 2. — The adverbials of Quality and Quantity represent the 
adjectivals of quality and quantity belonging to the noun contained in the 
verb. Thus in * It surprises me greatly,' there ^s 'surprise' contained in 
the verb, and it is a *^r^<2/ surprise.* Again in *He saw doubly,* the 
* sight ' was * double.^ For more on this point see § 76 Obs. 2. 

Obs. 3. — * Yes,* *yea,* and *No,' *nay,' are often classed as adverbials 
but we shall not regard them as such, inasmuch as they never limit verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs. But, inasmuch as they represent entire 
sentences, we shall class them as Interjections. ^ Some fjur centuries ago 
according to Sir T. More^ the most accurate use of these words was 
as follows : — 

Yea — * I agree to that affirmative preposition.' 
Yes = * ,, ,, negative ,, * 

Nay = * I deny that affirmative proposition.* 
No = * ,, ,, negative 



a 



* Yea ' and * Nay ' have recently dropped out of use ; and * Yes * and 

* No ' have acquired a variety of meanings which vary according to the 
acquiescent f deliberative^ incredulous ^ or contradictory ^ tone of voice with 
which they are pronounced. Thus in reply to the affirmative statement 

* It is certain,' 

* Yes ' [acquiescent] = It is so. 

* Yes ' [deliberative] = It may possibly be so. 

* No * [incredulous] = You don't say so. 

* No * [contradictory] — It is not so. 

^ The easy transition from * Time ' to * Condition ' is seen by the way in 
which the * if ' of the protasis is often correlated with * then ' in the 
apodosis, as * Then I will do it, if you wish.* 

* According to the Primer of Philology [Ch, vi. Sec. 10] an Interjection 
" is in itself a whole speech^ though undeveloped and vague." 

' See Sir T. More's Confutation of Tyndale in Skeat's Specimens of 
English Literature^ p. 191. 
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Again in reply to the negative statement *It is not certain/ 

* No * [acquiescent] = It is not certain. 

* Yes * [contradictory] = It is certain. 

The Thought, which the speaker implies in his tone, is frequently added 
in the form of a sentence, e,g. * Yes, it is so.' Again, a strong assertion is 
sometimes couched under the form of an ironical negative question. When 
this is the case, the obviozts meaning of the speaker deprives the * Yes * of 
all tone of contradiction and makes it acquiescent. Isn't it wet ? Yes = 
It is so indeed. 

83. Adverbials continued. Adverbial Words \i.e. Ad- 
verbs] consist for the most part of the remains of old oblique 
cases ^ and of the more or less worn down remains of phrases. 
The transition from oblique cases may be seen in such old 
genitives as on-ce, twi-ce, thri-ce, alway-s, need-s, — in such old 
datives as 'seld-om,* 'whil-om,' — and in the interrogative and 
demonstrative adverbs [§ 65]. The formation of or from 
phrases may be seen in such adverbs as * to-day,' ' m-deed/ 
*al-so,' ' else-where,' *now-a-day,' * may-be,' *per-haps.' 

Obs. 1. — In spite of the loss of its case inflection, traditional usage 
still preserves the force of the Adverbial Accusative to the mere stem 
of the old case in such sentences as * The heaven was shut three years and 
six months' — iu O.E. Seo heofon wses belocen ]>reo ger [ace] and syx 
rtiona^as [ace.].' 

Obs. 2. — In O.E. [as well as in other Aryan languages] a pronoun in 
the dative case was often introduced for the purpose of calling attention to 
the person specially interested in an action : this is the so called " Ethical 
dative " [p. 1 1, note]. In spite of the loss of all distinction of form between 
the accusative and dative in the modern Objective case of the pronouns, 
traditional usage has preserved to us the old Ethical dative. This old 
adverbial case appears in the following sentences : — 

Ga |7e for?J = Go thee forth. 

lie him ham-weard ferde — He fared him homewards. 

* Get thee gone.* — Shak. 

* This skull has Izin you in the ground these three years.' — Shak. 

* Look how this river comes me cranking in.' — Shak, 
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Obs. 3. — Whenever nouns or pronouns admit of the addition of a 
preposition we may be sure that they are discharging an adverbial function ; 
but in general such nouns and pronouns will be found to appear as Indirect 
Objects, see § 53. 

84. Adverbials continued. Prepositional Phrases not 
only discharge the functions of all the old adverbial cases 
which we know of, but also of all imaginable oblique cases ; 
hence we may speak of them as * Case Equivalents! Laying 
aside the case equivalent of the adjectival Genitive case, all 
others are the equivalents of actual and possible adverbial 
cases, thus 

He walked along the deck = Accusative [adverbial] case. 



" » » 



He lived through a century — 

He spoke of you = Genitive [adverbial] case. 

He thought of the prize = „ „ „ 

He sent a book to her = Dative case. 

He strove ^r victory — „ „ 

He sailed /r^;« London = Ablative case. 

He came out of gaol = „ „ 

He lives at home = Locative case. 

He swims in the sea — „ „ 

He went by steam — Instrumental case. 

He was eaten of worms = 



>> >> 



He studied with me = Sociative case. 

He was sent along with her— 



» » 



He did it without me = Carative case. 

and so on, for any cases that ever have, or ever could have, 
existed. 

In the following table simple and compound prepositions are 
classified according to their most common uses ; and are, when 
necessary, illustrated by being placed in suggestive phrases; 
where the non-prepositional words are added in italics. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PREPOSITIONS 



Place . ( 



USED IN THE FORMATION OF ADVERBIAL PHRASES.^ 

^Ablation : — from, out of. 

^at, in, within, inside, 
before, in front of, face to face with, opposite to, in 

the presence of. 
behind, after. 

beside, by, by the side of, alongside of. 
under, underneath, beneath, 
on, over, above, upon, 
round, around, about, outside, without, beyond, 

besides, 
near, nigh, next, 
far-from. 

l^amid, among, in the midst of, betwixt, between. 
Destination : — towards, to, into, unto, up to. 
I, Course: — along, through, over, by. 



Location. 



Time . n Location. 



^Ablation : — from this time, 

'zX MichaelmaSy in the Autumn^ within a year, 

before long, 

after writing a letter. 

on that dayy above six weeks, over a century, 

about a month, 

near ayear, next week, 

far from the date, 
^between Monday and Thursday, 
Duration : — through, during, pending, since, until. 



rinitial Cause : — died from disappointment^ died of grief , because 
Cause ^ of, owing to. 

l^Final Cause : — strove for -victory , longed to succeed. 



^ The only preposition which does not always fall within this list is * Of.' 
The reason for this arises from the fact that the idea of material or possession 
is not adverbial but adjectival. The *0f ' of Reference [= about, con- 
cerning] however occurs in the above table, because the idea of reference is 
adverbial. 

H 
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Similarity : — according to the directions, after the 'pattern. 

Dissimilarity : — small in comparison with the other. 

Agency : — done through ^twr means. 

Instrumentality : — done hy you, destroyed hy fire, cut with a knife, 

eaten of worms, 
Asaociation : — went with him, walked along with her. 
Dissociation : — studied without assistance, there wets nofie except 
Manner^ him, save, but. 

Substitution : — £10 for this, suffered on account oiyou. 
Opposition '.—fought against Casar, notwithstanding your advice, 

in opposition to you. 
Cumulation : — many more besides thctt, in addition to. 
Reference : — the history of Rome, news about your brother, touch- 
ing, concerning, regarding, in reference to. 
^&c., &c. 

Obs. 1. — The following is a table of Old English prepositions. There is 
considerable variation in the spelling of these prepositions, and also in 
their meanings according as they are followed by a genitive, accusative, 
dative, or instrumental case. 

(^Ablation : — fram = from ; of = from, out of, off; be v, set = from. 
^aet = at, in ; t6 = to, at ; in = in ; innan v, bin- 
nan V, wi5-innan v, on -innan = within, inside, 
fore V, be-foran v, set-foran v, to-foran = before ; 

ongean = opposite to. 
be-hindan v, be-seftan = behind, abaft ; wiX- 
seftan = behind, after ; be v, bi v. big = by, near, 
under — under; under-ny^an = underneath, 
on = in, on, upon ; uppon = upon : ofer = over, 

above, upon ; bufan v, on-ufan = above, 
ymbe v, ymb-iitan v, on-biitan = round, about ; 
dtan V, biitan v, wi9-utan = outside, without ; 
ofer = over, beyond ; be-geondan = beyond, 
n^ah = near, nigh ; un-feor = near ; wiS = near, 
nigh, by the side of; set = near, next ; ge-hende 
= near ; feorr = far from, 
on = among ; t6-middes v, on-middan = amid ; 
ge-mang v, on-ge-mang = among ; betwux = 
^ betwixt ; betw^an = between. 
[t6-weardes v, to-geanes v, wi'8 v, t6 = towards ; 
i o^ = unto ; \6 = to, unto, up to ; in-to v, in v, 
I innan v, on = into. 

Jand-lang = along ; J)urh = through ; geond — 
\ through, throughout, over ; ofer = over. 



Place 



Location 



Destination 



Course 



Manner< 
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^Ablation : — ^fram = from. 

j'on = at, in, on ; t6 = at ; in = at ; ser v, fore v. be-foran v. 
Time I Location ^ t6-foran = before, ere ; aefter = after ; ymbe = about, 

i&c, &c. 

.Duration : — 6^ = till, until 
/Initial Cause : — for ^ because of. 
^ Final Cause : — 16 = for ; for = on account of. 

' Similarity : — aefter = after, according to. 

Agency: — )mrh = through. 

Instrumentality : — fram = by ; of = by ; mid = with. 

Association : — mid v, wiS v, be v, aet = with ; be v. bi = 
besides ; t6-^can = besides. 

Dissociation : — butan = without, except, but ; ymb-utan = 
except. 

Substitution : — for = for ; wi6 = instead of. 

Opposition : — ong^ati v, t6-g^anes v. wi^ v. set = against. 

Cumulation : — ofer = besides. 

Reference : — of v. be v, ymbe = of, about, touching, con- 
cerning. 

Obs, 2, — As a true participle cannot be governed by a preposition, the 
presence of a * governing* preposition before a verbal in * -ing * may be 
taken as proving it to be Gerund [§ 25], for example 

I thought oi going home. 

He aspires to-winning the prize. 

That misfortune sprang from lying. 

He went t^'huniing. 

We saw the ship 2}'Sinking, 

* While the ark was 2k'preparing* — R. A.V, 

In O.E. the original of our modem gerund had so little of the character 
of a verbal'TLoym^ that it never governed an accusative. We see the trans- 
ition from its older to its more modem use in the following passage from 
Shakspere where a gerund is followed after the O.E. manner by a genitive 
[case-equivalent], then after the Modem English mode by a direct object, 
and lastly by an adverbial prepositional phrase, — * Thou art so fat-witted, 
with drinking of old sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten.' 

* This * a ' represents the O.E. preposition * on,* which often meant * in '; 
so that * We saw the ship a sinking * — We saw the ship in the act of sink- 
ing, A gerund with this preposition is discharging a temporal Locative 
function. ^ , 
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Obs. 3, — In prepositional phrases containing a relative or interrogative 
we often find the preposition placed at the end of the clause, and the rela- 
tive or interrogative, which it governs, at the commencement of the clause 
or possibly altogether omitted, as in 

This is the person whom [= from whom] you took it from, 

* These needy persons do not know what[= that of which] to talk of J* 
— Addison. 

* No author, that [=of whom] I know of, has written professedly upon 
it.* — Addison. 

'There is another set of men that [= to which] I must lay claim to.* 
— Addison. 

I did not know the man [whom] you spoke of, 

Obs. 4. — When a preposition [having of course its older adverbial 
character] is prefixed or suffixed to an active verb or verbal, the said verb or 
verbal is invariably transitive, as 

The stream over-flowed its banks. 

The dog over-took the boy. 

The man built-up a fortune. 

The cat ate-up the cake. 

The child gulped -down the dose. 

The surveyor marked-out the ground. 

Even in absence of the hyphen the student need not mistake the adjoining 
words, *up a fortune,' * up the cake,' * down the dose,' * out the ground,' 
for adverbial prepositional phrases, inasmuch as they tell neither the place, 
time, cause, or manner of the verbs * built,* *atc,* * gulped,* or * marked ' : 
when however they do tell of such things, the prepositions are in reality 
case equivalents, and ought therefore to be coupled with the noun or 
pronoun. 

Obs. 5. — When the noun or pronoun, governed by a preposition in an 
active sentence, is made the subject in a passive one, the preposition and 
verb are in general found to coalesce ; and by so doing form a compound 
verb of fuller meaning. Thus the active sentences, *The dog walked 
with-me,* * We journeyed from-London,* *I traded with-him,* may appear 
in the passive as * I was walked-with by the dog,' * London was joumeyed- 
from by us,' *He was traded-with by me.' The preposition is however 
sometimes dropped ; especially when its continuance would involve an 
absurdity. Thus we do not resolve the active sentence * She gave to-me a 
loaf,* into the passive * I was given-to a loaf by her ' ; but into * I was given 
a loaf by her.* 

85. Adverbials continmd. The Infinitive form of the 
ysihTiX-nosxTi frequently discharges the adverbial functions belonging 
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ta a dative or a locative case^ — the former telling of the end or 
purpose of an act, the latter of the sphere or state of an action. 
On rare occasions we meet with infinitives discharging an 
adverbial genitive or ablative function, as in * My readers too 
have the satisfaction to find [ = of finding] that there is no 
rank, &c.* — Addison. * What doth hinder me to be baptized 
[ = from being baptized] ? ' — A. V. 

Except as discharging dative or locative functions, the 
adverbial infinitive is however so rarely used, that we may 
almost dismiss it from observation. In O.E. there was a 
special form of the Infinitive for the dative, and in Latin there 
was a special form of the Verbal-noun for the locative [viz. the 
Supine in -u]. In modem English we have no such convenient 
inflectional forms, but the nature of the adverbial function 
discharged by an infinitive can often be decided by turning it 
into a prepositional phrase. If the preposition be 'for* the 
infinitive is discharging a dative function ; if the preposition 
be * a ' [ = in or on] the infinitive is dischanging a locative 
function. Thus 

I strive to succeed = for to succeed v, for success. 
1 saw him sink = a-sinking v. in the act of sinking. 
I seemed tofiy = in the act of flying. 

Some of these prepositional phrases, although somewhat 
antiquated, are still occasionally met with, e,g. 

*They came together /or to consider of this matter.' — A.V. 
* Peter saith unto them, I go a-fishing.* — ^A. V. 

There are however so many sentences in which, through the 
slightest change in the meaning of the verb, .either a dative or 
locative force is appropriate, that, in our analysis, it is best to 
content ourselves with the recognition of an 'Adverbial 
Infinitive * as such, without attempting any further refinements. 
Even to do this is sometimes difficult, as may be seen in § 47, 
where an infinitive follows a verb which admits of either a 
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[substantival] cognate object or an [adverbial] indirect object, 
t.e, of an infinitive telling either of the purport or purpose of an 
act. Thus in * They prayed him to show, &c.' Tyndale took 
the * to show &c.' as telling the purport of the prayer ; but 
Wycliffe took it as telling the purpose of the prayer, for in their 
versions we have 

* Desyringe that he wold shewe, ^*c,* — Tyndale. 

* And preiden hym for to shewe, &*c.' — ^Wycliffe. 

Obs. 1. — The adverbial infinitive may of course consist of the infinitive 

of a copula yerb, as 

I strive /^ be good, 

I sent him to be punished. 

The case agreement of the complements does not affect the case function 
discharged by the copulas so completed. Thus in the above examples 
* good * is nominative, and * punished * is objective [ace] ; but both * to be 
good ' and ' to be punished ' are adverbial infinitival clauses discharging the 
same functions. 

86. Adverbials continued. The so-called * Nominative 
Absolute * construction is an adverbial phrase expressive ot 
Time and Cause. It consists of a noun or pronoun in the 
nominative and a participle [with its belongings] in agreement 
with it. The whole phrase is spoken of as absolute [from 
Latin absolvere = to release] because it is not joined by any 
bond of case agreement, with any member of the sentence. 
Thus in 

Lessons being ended^ the children ran out. 

* Then rode Geraint into the castle court, his charger tramp- 
ling many a prickly star,* — Tennyson. 

* There on a day, he \i,e, Arthur] sitting high in hall, before 
him came a forester of Dean.* — ^Tennyson. 

Spring having come^ the flowers bloom. 
*• I pray you of your courtesy, he being as he is, to let me be.' 
— Tennyson. >. 
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We at once perceive that 

* Lessons being ended * = when lessons were ended. 

* His charger trampling, &c.* = while his charger trampled, &c. 

* He sitting high, &c.' = while he was sitting high, &c. 
' Spring having come ' = because spring has come. 

' He being as he is ' = because he is as he is.' 

The use of the Nominative in this construction affords an 
instance of the establishment of what was originally a piece of 
bad grammar. In O.E., as in all other Aryan languages * the 
case of the noun used in the absolute construction was invari- 
ably an adverbial cz.%Q : but, after this noun had lost its adver- 
bial inflection, people came so completely to overlook its 
adverbial character, that they gradually allowed even the 
nominative of the personal pronoun to appear in this con- 
struction. 

Obs. 1. — ^The student must take care to observe that it is not the 
participle which marks the absolute phrase, but the independent noun or 
pronoun with which the participle agrees. A participle, without such an 
independent noun or pronoun, often appears to tell of Time or Cause ; but 
when it does so it is merely a subordinating attribute ; see § 76. 

Obs. 2. — The temporal or causal force is sometimes so slight, that the 
Nominative Absolute clause approaches very near to a co-ordinate clause, 
as in * We put to sea, Aristarchus... being with us,* R.A.V., which seems 
almost to = * we put to sea and Arisiarchui was with us* But however 
slight the adverbial force may be, it is probable that it is always there, 
so that we shall class the Absolute construction only amongst the 
adverbials. 

87. Adjectivals are restricted or defined in their range by 
adverbials of various kinds, as will be seen in the following 
sections. Amongst adjectivals the participles are the only ones 
whose meaning renders them capable of receiving every kind of 

^ The adverbial cases used in the absolute construction vary much. The 
general use is as follows : in Sanskrit, the locative ; in Latin, the ablative ; 
in Greek, the genitive (abl.) ; in Lithuanian, Gothic, and O.E. the 
dative. 
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advefbial restriction. This capacity springs from their verbal 
character^ and calls for no special notice here. 

88. Adjectives of quality are constantly qualified by adverbs 
of Degree and Quantity. Thus (a) we have the Degree of a 
quality expressed in ''so good,' *<w good,* ^too good,* *good 
enough^ ^the better,' ^more swift,' ^most swift,' [= *swift-^r,' 

* swift-^;f/ '] ; and (fi) we have the Quantity of a quality expressed 
in ^very good,' Moubly glad,' *then rode Geraint, a little 
spleenful yet' — ^Tennyson. 

Obs. 1. — ^Adjectives of quality sometimes appear to be qualified by 
adverbs of quality, as in * He was terribly hot,* ' I am intensely glad.' But 
such adverbs of quality, when used thus with adjectives, have the force of 
adverbs of quantity. Thus in the above sentences, * terribly * = very, and 

* intensely * = exceedingly. 

Obs. 2. — The adverbs * more ' and * most ' are fi-equently represented 
by the adverbial suffixes -er and -est. Thus 'more fair* = ' fair-er * ; and 

* most fair ' = * fair-est.' 

89. Nouns possessing an adverbial force are some-, 
times used with adjectives of quantity. These nouns are the 
stems [with or without the mark of the plural number] of what 
were once adverbial cases, and which, in spite of the loss of 
what in O.E. was a genitive or instrumental termination, have 
preserved their traditional force through the influence of con- 
stant use. The following are examples of some of these 
adverbial case-stems with the O.E. forms: — 

Two-ells high . . O.E. twegra elna (gen.) h^ah. 

Inch long .... O.E. ynces (gen.) lang. 

Six-pence worth ^ . O.E. sex-peninga (gen.) wjntJe. 

Three-miles broad . O.E. freora-mila (gen.) brdd. 

Three-hands higher. O.E. frym-mundum (inst.) hyrra. 

Ob«. — A noun-stem discharging an ^As^xhvaX-accusatvve function is used 
after verbs. See § 83, Obs. i. 



^ Inasmuch as the adjective * worth * requires to be completed by an 
adverbial, that adverbial is termed an indirect object, when ' worth ' is a 
complement. See § 66. 
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90. Adverbial prepositional phrases [§ 84] are con- 
stantly used to restrict or define adjectives. These phrases are 
generally, but by no means always, the conventional rendering 
of some O.E. case, as may be seen in most of the following 
examples : — 

Mindful of him . O.E. his (gen.) ge-myndige. 

Weary of travel . O.E. sfSes (gen.) w^rig. 

T^tvoid of raiment, O.E. hraegles (gen.) fearfa. 

Blithe of mood. . O.E. mddes (gen.) blftJe. 

Dear to them . . O.E. him (dat.) ledf. 

Full of bones . . O.E. full b£na (gen.). 

Guilty of death, . O.E. dedSes (gen.) scyldig. 

Most of all. . . O.E. ealra (gen.) maest. 

Skilful in books . O.E. b6ca (gen.) gledw. 

* He sent the people away. . . glad and merry in heart,' — A. V. 

* It is thenceforth good for nothing.' — A.V. 

91. Adverbial Infinitives [§ 85] are often used to restrict 
or define an adjective of quality. So far as the expression of 
a thought is concerned, it is a matter of indifference whether 
we assume this adverbial infinitive to be discharging a dative 
or locative function ; thus in the expression * Mighty to save/ 
we may take the infinitive as discharging a dative function, and 
make * mighty to save ' = mighty y2?r the tfurpose of saving ; or 
we may take it as discharging a locative function, and make 
* mighty to save ' = mighty in the sphere of saving. 

Hence it is not surprising that different languages have 
gravitated towards one or other of these uses. 

Thus, when we notice that the Latin supine in * — u ' is in 
reality a locative case of the oldest known form of the Aryan 
infinitive,^ we see that the Romans were disposed to restrict 

^ The supine in * — um ' corresponds in form with the Sanskrit infinitive. 
Hence it represents the accusative case of the same ancient Aryan verbal- 
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their adjectives by a locative infinitive, as in *difficilis/^^/2^ ' = 
difficult to do — difficult in the sphere of performance ; — 'turpe 
dictu^ = shameful to say — shameful in the sphere of discourse. 
An occasional tendency to attach a locative force to this 
adverbial infinitive in our own language is apparent in the 
addition of the preposition * at ' [contracte4 into * a '] before 
the infinitives * do ' and * steal ' in 

* He agreed without more a-do,^ 

'Ware we never wont a stele.* — Morris, p. 218, 
But, though this is observable in English between 1250 and 
1485, yet the presence of the preposition *tp' in modern 
English and the constant addition of the dative inflection in 
O.E., show that the genius of the English language inclines to 
attach a dative force jto this adverbial infinitive. Thus 
Wholesome to eat =z Wholesome for eating. 
Beautiful to look upon =z Beautiful yS?r looking upon. 
Yxitogo =1 ¥\t for going. 

Good to drink = Good, for drinking. 

Sufficient to last -^ Sufficient y^r lasting. 

The O.E. dative termination is seen in the following sen- 
tences : — 

* — ^faes gescy neom ic wyrtfe t6 beren«^ ' = — ^Whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear, 

*Hwae5er is ^5re td secgen«^...Arfs — ' = Whether is easier 
to say...hrv&t — . 

* Ic eom gearn td faren«^ mid \6* = I am ready to go with 
thee. 

* Hit is sceamu td tellan«^, ac hit ne fiihte him ndn sceamu 
td d6n«^ ' = ' It IS shameful to tell^ but it appeared to him no 
shame to do.* — A. S. Chronicle. 

noun of which the supine in * — u * is the locative, and of which Sanskrit 
has even preserved some traces of a dative. See Monier Williams's 
Sanskrit Gr, § 867. 
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Obs. — The Notional pronoun * It ' often refers to the adverbial infinitive 
attached to an adjective. Hence we may have the curious phenomenon of 
an infinitive simultaneously discharging a nominative and an adverbial 
function^ e.g. * It is better for thee to go into life with one eye, than, &c/ 
— To go into life with one eye is better for thee, than, &c. = O.E. Betere 
\t is mid anum eage on life to gkane [dat. infin.]. 

The student should however treat such an infinitive as a nominative in 
his analysis, inasmuch as it is either the subject of the sentence or the 
apposite of the subject * It.* 

92. Adverbials are restricted, defined, or modified, by other 
adverbials of various kinds. Thus in 

Very greatly admired, 
Much more worthy, 
Certainly not, 

we have the adverbs *• greatly,' * more,' and * not,' modified by 
the other adverbs *very,' *much,' and * certainly.' 
Again in 

Greatly above the mark. 

Much before the time, 

Far beyond the rest, 

we have adverbial prepositional phrases modified by the 
adverbs 'greatly,' *much,' and 'far.' 
Again in 

Too proud for begging. 

Too honest for l3dng, 

we have an adverb of degree, *too,' restricted by adverbial 
prepositional phrases. 
Again in 

Too honest to lie, 

Too good to be left, 

we have an adverb of degree, * too,' restricted in its range by 
adverbial infinitives. 

And lastly we have the demonstrative adverbs regularly de- 
fined by adverbial Clauses as is to be seen in § 109. 
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Obs. 1. — ^Adverbial Infinitives are modified by adverbials, not by reason 
of their adver.bial fimctions, but by reason of their verbal character, 

Obs. 2. — The adverbial cases, or adverbial case-stems, of non-verbal 
nouns are restricted or defined as nouns, and not as adverbials. 

93. Co-ordination in the Simple Sentence. With 
the exception of the main finite verb, any word, phrase, or 
clause, belonging to the simple sentence, may have one or more 
co-ordinate terms, whose co-ordinate relations are usually indi- 
cated by co-ordinate conjunctions (§ 119). As 

The great and glorious city is destroyed. 

We bought a fast and steady boat. 

He was seen in a deep and dangerous bog. 

She floated gracefully and easily on the waves. 

The monsters lay in the water and on the land, 

*The fault will then not be mine^ but Fatis,^ — Kingsley. 

* Whether lie were more wise or stout ^ ^c,^ — Hudibras, 

* His tawny beard was th* equal grace, both of his wisdom 
and his face.^ — Hudibras, 

94. Having now completed our survey of the Simple sen- 
tence, we proceed to enlarge our system of Analytic Marks 
so as to include the elements which have been added to those 
contained in the Primary sentence. 

Single Functions. 

Functional Element. Mark, 

Main Subject mm^mmmmmmm^mmt^m 



Additions to 



)» 



Main Verb xrMviv/viwjvrwxrwx- 

Additions to 



«« 



• • 
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Functional Element, Mark. 

Main Object [cog. or dir.] -•••••■•■... 



Additions to „ 



Main Indirect Object . . ^^^.^^^ ^ nc>^>j^>,^ 
Additions to 






Double Functions. 
a. Subordinating apposites, attributes, and adverbial-attributes. 

Of Main Subject -^,^>.v,^.v,^^w^.^.^>^ 

„ „ Object [cog. or dir.] . . =>3;s^^^:s?v:;?^:?^ 
„ „ Indirect Object . . . ^^x^ z;.*<o=^0 

„ „ Other Noun [mark above 

the word] .... '•>^^^-s^^-^,^^s,j-^s^^'^ 

fi. Co-ordinating apposites, attributes, and adverbial attributes. 

Of Main Subject 

„ „ Object [cog. or dir.] . . 

„ ,, Indirect Object . . ^S^XX^.'^CCCva^ 

„ „ Other Noun [mark above 

the word] .... »re>jvAj\A^v/>.Awr</v^ 
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y. Complements, having originated in jS, are distinguished by 
a simple inversion of the P marks, thus 

Of Main finite copula, agreeing with 

Subject wvrx/Vfv/v/Krwvrvrv/wv^v. 

' agreeing with subj. . ''^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^^^v^^^^ 
Of Infinitive 



copula 



< 



)j 






N.B. — It is seldom advisable to use the last three marks 
unless some such expansion of the mark system be in use as 
that described in § 124. 

8. Quotations placed within double inverted commas. 

Ellipses supplied outside single inverted commas, or within 
brackets. 

Connections indicated by hyphens, dashes, or prolongations 
of the Mark, according as the Student finds convenient. 

Note : — The periphrastic tenses and moods are all treated 
as if single verbs, and the verb * do ' may he allowed to sink 
into its following infinitive. The numerals placed below a 
mark are meant to call attention to the section which explains. 

William the Conqueror was despotic 

71 

I have a hope that all is well. 

71 

It is pleasant to be praised by all. 

71 
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He shot' it flying. 

I the last go-forth companion! ess. 
73 77 

I have-made ready my dinner. 

77 

He attained peace with_honour. 

"^ JX/X/X/X/V^""^' i>iNfMVM\i\IMVN/ 

81 

The campaign lasted three years. 

— ■HUMiaH^iH AJxrxTXf ^y^^yy .^vwx 

46 

We. saw the ship sink. 

55 

She tried to be good. 

«Mv yx/x/x^,>'-^.^-N.>'-v»/'N. 

85 

Lessons being ended, the boys ran-out. 

86 ■— xnj>jv;v. 

It would be better-for-you to stay. 

— » «xixrxrxiXi\j\ JXix/v > * 

91, 71 

The great and glorious city lay before the foe. 

93 84 

He was dressed in black and white. 
■^" ^rx/vx/\rxrxiv 

93 
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THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

96. The Complex Sentence only differs from the simple 
sentence in having one or more of its non-essential elements 
represented by dependent clauses, of which there are three 
kinds, viz. 

the Substantival or Noun clause § 96-100. 
the Adjectival or Relative clause § 101-107. 
the Adverbial or Subordinate clause § 108-115. 

96. The Substantival or Noun clause is best con- 
sidered here, although we have seen that it may occur in a 
primary sentence as subject or object of a verb. Where-ever 
this sort of clause is used, it occupies the position and dis- 
charges the functions of a substantival or noun ; hence its 
name. The noun clause, although by no means invariably 
depending on a verb of assertion, petition, or inquiry, is invari- 
ably constructed as if it did so. It therefore appears under 
three forms, sufficiently illustrated in § 34, viz. 

the Oblique Assertion § 97. 

„ „ Petition § 98. 

„ „ Question § 99. 

97. An Oblique Assertion [§ 34] is usually marked, and 
can always be marked, by the demonstrative * that,' e.g. 

* That you are here is well known.' 
' He knows [that] you are here.' 

* Me thinke [that] I coulde gesse, &c.' [see § 37, Obs. 2]. 

Obs. 1. — The clause, which is introduced by *but (that),' is not 
Substantival but Adverbial. Whether the * but * be taken as a preposition 
or conjunction, we have in such a construction a protasis, e.g, * I have no 
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hope hut that he will succeed ' = I have no hope, if it be not that he 
will succeed. ' I question not but several English readers 'will be much 
startled.* — Addison = I question not, if it be not that several English 
readers, &c.' See also § 112, 7. The demonstrative * that ' is sometimes 
preceded by a meaningless ' how.' See § 104, Obs. 3. 

Obs. 2. — ^Although it is convenient to take the * that ' of the noun clause 
as a mere Mark, it is not really so. It is in reality a demonstrative pronoun 
discharging a nominative or objective function, and the noun clause is in 
reality standing in apposition to it. The appositional character of the noun 
clause is proved by our power of bracketing out that which in reality 
constitutes the' noun clause, ^.^. * That [you are mistaken] is certain.' 

* They said that [he would go].' 'The story is that [the enemy is fled].' 
The value of being aware of this appositional character lies in the fact that 
such knowledge enables the student at once to distinguish the * that ' of a 
noun clause from the 'that * of an adverbial clause [§ 113, Obs. 5], — for the 
adverbial clause cannot be bracketed out from its * that.* 

98. An Oblique Petition [§ 34] is usually marked by the 
same * that,' as serves for the oblique assertion. 

Obs. — It is usually impossible to distinguish an oblique petition from an 
oblique hjrpothetical assertion, except by noticing whether the verb or noun 
on which the clause depends is a verb or noun of petition or not. Thus in 

* He begged that she might go,' and * He said [= asserted] that she might 
go,' the clause * — that she might go ' is only recognized in the former case 
as an oblique petition by reason of its dependence on the verb of petition, 

* begged ' ; and in the latter case as an oblique hypothetical assertion by 
reason of its dependence on the verb of assertion, * said.'^ 

99. An Oblique Question [§ 34], if we except * whether,' 
invariably contains the same Interrogative which appears or 
might appear in the corresponding direct question. 

Obs. 1. — It is often impossible to distinguish an oblique question from 
an adjectival clause introduced by a complex-relative [§ 104], except by 
noticing whether there is some special indication of the presence of an 
Inquiry or not. Thus in 'He asked how you did it,* and * He saw how 
you did it,' the clause ' — how you did it * is in the former case at once 
seen to be an oblique question, by reason of its dependence on the verb of 

^ The verb ' to say * is sometimes a verb of petition. When so used, to 
say = to command, e.g, I said [= commanded] that you were to go. 
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inquiry, * asks ' ; but in the latter case we take it as a complex relative- 
clause in which the complex-relative * how * = the way how v, the way in 
which. For more on this see § 104, Obs. i. 

Obs. 2. — Many direct questions have no interrogative particles, e.g. 
•Is it wet?' In casting such questions into an oblique form, we must 
assume that the direct form presents us with two alternative questions, 
e.g. * Is it wet, or is it not wet ? * and these alternatives must be marked 
by, or rather be placed in apposition to, the alternative interrogative 
'whether,' e.g, * Whether is it wet, or not?' There is then no difficulty 
in passing it into the oblique form, as in * I ask Whether it is wet.' 
For more on * Whether,' see § 65, Obs. i. 

The subordinate conjunction * If ' is frequently used in oblique questions 
as an interrogative pronoun equivalent to * whether,* e.g. * 1 only asked 
if [= whether] it was wet.' If however what would be an indicative mood 
in the direct * whether '-clause, is seen to be a subjunctive in the ' if '-clause, 
the conditional character of the latter clause is established. Thus in Tenny- 
son's line * She'll not tell me if she love me,* the use of the subjunctive 
* love ' instead of the indicative * loves* proves that the *if* clause is a" 
protasis, and not the oblique rendering of * Does she love me ? * 

Both 'whether* and *if,* thus used, are in analysis best taken merely as 
marks of alternative questions. 

100. A Contraction of the Noun clause often takes 
place, when the subject of the said clause has been anticipated 
by the subject, direct object, or indirect object of the governing 
verb, as 

I hope that I shall succeed = I hope to succeed. 
I noticed him that he was mad = I noticed him to be mad. 
I begged of them that they would come = I begged of them 
to come. 

I inquired how I should do it := I inquired how to do it. 

When this contraction follows a direct object we have the 
phenomenon of the well-known classical construction, known 
as the " Ace. c. Infin." But for more on this see § 41, Obs. 
I and 2. 

101. The Adjectival, Attributive, or Relative clause 

is the grammatical equivalent of an adjective in all respects 
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save that of forming a complement. Hence its functions may 
be tabulated in accordance with those of the adjective in § 74, 
and appear as 

Epithetic attributive clauses, § 105. 
Subordinating „ „ § 106. 

Co-ordinating „ „ § 107. 

This clause is called a Relative clause, because it relates to 
some antecedently described person or things which for this reason 
is called the Antecedent. The relative clause contains a 
pronoun, pronominal adjective, or pronominal adverb, which 
serves to attach it to the antecedent. Such words are for this 
reason distinguished as relative pronouns, relative adjectives^ 
and relative adverbs ; although it is often convenient to speak 
of them all simply as * relatives.' The Relative is a word 
discharging some definite function within the relative clause 
and in this it difiers from a conjunction, which discharges nc 
function in the co-ordinate or subordinate clause which it 
introduces. Thus while the relative may be compared to the 
hooked end of something which is to be attached ; a conjunction 
may be compared to a loose link serving to connect two com- 
plete and independent bodies, thus 

Relative Hook. Conjunctive Link^ 






Before discussing the three classes of relative clause, it is 
necessary to devote two sections to the separate consideration 
of the Relative and the Antecedent. 

102. The Relatives in Old English were,, speaking broadly, 

I 2 
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identical with, or derived from, the demonstratives, just 
as if 



that 


= 


that 


or 


who V. which. 


thence 


^ 


thence 


>? 


whence. 


there 


=s 


there 


»» 


where. 


thither 


= 


thither 


»» 


whither. 


then 


^ 


then 


»» 


when. 


the 


= 


the 


» 


why. 


thus 


^ 


thus 


» 


how. 



but of all these only * that ' retains its position as a relative. 

Jn Old English the demonstrative pronoun * that ' (f set) was 
regularly declined, and a glance at that declension (see § io8, 
Obs. 3) is enough to show that several of the demonstrative 
adverbs are really old oblique cases of the said demonstrative. 
Thus our adverb 'there' answers to the feminine, dative, 
singular, J?aere ; and ' then ' answers to the masculine, accusa- 
tive, singular, J?one. When in O.E. this declined demonstrative 
was used as a relative, such a relative exhibited not only the 
gender and number of its antecedent, but also the case 
appropriate to the verb contained in the relative clause. 
Such a construction was however infrequent, and as a general 
rule the relative was represented by f e [a weakened and un- 
inflected form of fa, the stem of faet], as we see in * f d J?ing fe 
faes Caseres synd' = the things that be Caesar's. *Ic eom 
Josep e6wer brdSor f e ge sealdon ' = I am Joseph your brother 
whom ye sold. 

In modem English, with the exception of 'whether,' the 
whole of the interrogatives tabulated in § 65 are to be found as 
relatives, — although * what * is so rarely thus used that it is best 
to exclude it from the number. 

Lastly we sometimes find 'as' and 'but' used as relatives 
discharging a nom. or ace. function. The various case functions 
discharged by the relatives may be tabulated as follows : — 
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' As * is used for a relative pronoun in standard English after 
antecedents limited by the adjectives * such ' and * same,* but 
only when discharging a nominative or accusative function, e,g, 
* Men and women ought to busy themselves... on such matters 
only as [nam.'] are suitable to their respective sex.' — Addison. 
*Make me savoury meat such as [ace] I love.' — A.V. In 
vulgar English * as ' is constantly used for a relative, e.g. ' Ah ! 
there's no one knows where the shoe pinches but them as wears 
it ; and no doubt there's many a 'ed as wears a crown as trembles 
for it.' — Arthur Sketchley. This vulgar relative is however of 
Scandinavian origin; and is quite a different word from the 
standard relative *as,' which is identical with the conjunction 
derived from the contraction of *also.' See Skeat's Concise 
Etymological Die, 

*' But * is sometimes used as a relative pronoun equivalent 
to * who, which, v. that... not' This is usually but not neces- 
sarily the case after a negative clause, e,g, * Never yet was noble 
man but made ignoble talk' (Tennyson) = — who did not 
make ignoble talk. ' Who sees him act, hut envies every deed * 
(Pope) = — who does not envy every deed. 

' That,* when used as a demonstrative in O.E. was regularly 
declined (see § 108, Obs. 3) ; but, when used as a relative 
pronoun was usually contracted into fe, an undeclined form, 
which served for 'all genders, numbers, and cases. We now 
possess only the unchanging relative pronoun ' that ' ; but it is 
occasionally used by standard authors just as the O.E. fe was 
used. This is the case, when it is used as if discharging an 
adverbial function without the aid of a preposition, as in ' I do 
not know the way that [ = in which] you did it.' When thus 
used we shall speak of it as the Undeclined Relative. 
This is however an abnormal construction, and as a rule the 
preposition appears at the end of the clause, e,g, * I do not 
know the process that you did it hy,^ For standard examples, 
see § 105. 
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ObB. 1. — Relatives are to be taken as in the same gender and number 
as their antecedents, inasmuch as they ^e either pronoims representing the 
antecedents, or adjectives added to the repeated antecedent. They are not 
however necessarily in the same case as the antecedent ; inasmuch as, while 
the antecedent is discharging one case function to the verb of the main 
clause, the relative is discharging what is possibly an altogether different 
case function to the verb of the dependent clause, e.g» * I saw a man {ace], 
who [nom.] wore a white hat.* But even in standard authors, we somtimes 
encounter attraction of tlie relative into the case of the, antecedent, 
and even attraction of the antecedent into the case of the relative, e,g. 

* The lord of that servant shall come in a day wAen [= that ace] he 
expecteth not, and in an hour when [= that ace] he knoweth not.' ^ — R. A. V . 

* When Aim we serve's away.' — Shak. = When him [= he], whom we 
serve, is away. Such abnormal constructions involve an anacoluthon 

[§ 124]. 

Obs. 2. — Most of the familiar series of adverbials ' Whence^ where, 
whither, inrhen, why, how,' fall under four headings, according to the 
function they happen to be discharging. Thus 

a. They are Relatives [§ 102], when they have an expressed antecedent 
noun, whether that noun be governed by a preposition or not, e.£^. * I know 
the place where you met him.' * He broke into the house at a time when 
all were asleep.' 

i8. They are Complex Relatives [§ 104] when they can be resolved into 
an antecedent noim and relative, e.g, *He described where \;=^ the place 
where] you fell.' But see § 104, Obs. i. 

7. They are Interrogatives [§ 65], when used in a direct or oblique 
question, e.g. * How did he do it ? ' * I asked how he did it.' 

5. They are Subordinate Conjunctions [§ 108], when they are or can be 
correlated with their corresponding demonstrative adverb [§ 109], e.g. * I 
stood [there] where you fell.' * He broke into the house [then] when all 
were asleep.' If however the demonstrative adverb be turned into an 
adverbial phrase, as in * I stood [on the place] where you fell,' what had 
been a subordinate conjunction becomes at once a relative (see a). 

103. The Antecedent of a relative clause consists of 
anything which could be used as a " logical term." But, as 
the nature of the relative clause is usually determined by the 
nature of the antecedent, we must revert to the table of logicaj 

^ The Revisers were not responsible for this attraction of the relative, 
which exists in the original Greek and is reproduced in the A.V. and 
Tyndale, but not in WyclifTe who has * — in the day ihai he hopith not, 
and our ihai he wot not.' 
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terms in § 2, — or rather we will re-arrange that table, with a 
special view to the subject-nvatter of the present section, as 
follows : 



/ 



m 

•4-1 

o ^ 



Class I. 



Class 2. 



' Unique, ^.^. God, Africa, the Earth, my father, I, thou. 
Unique-Collective, e.g. Mankind. 
Abstract, g.g. Virtue, goodness, painting, to paint ; and 

even an Entire Thought, 
' General, e.g, a man, men, the father, fathers, a virtue, the, 

virtues, a painting, paintings. 
General-Collective, e.g, a tribe, a flock, flocks, a class, 
classes. 



Class I consists of Antecedents which are essentially Singular, 
inasmuch as there can be no plural either to that which is 
absolutely unique or to that which is purely abstract. Again, 
the antecedents of this class are essentially Definite, inasmuch 
as there can be nothing indefinite in our reference to what is 
never otherwise than singular. 

Class 2 consists of Antecedents which are either Singular or 
Plural, inasmuch as they consist of designations common to two 
or more persons or things. Again, the antecedents of this class 
may be either Definite or Indefinite, inasmuch as we may refer 
to members of a group either specially or not specially. 

Obs. — Definite Antecedents of the second class are often dist'nguished 
by such usually definitive words as *the,* *this,* *that,* 'these,* * those,* 
*same,' *such' ; and they include the third person of the personal pronoun?, 
used in such a definite sense that *hez/. him* = that man, *she v, her' 
= that woman, * they v. them * = these v, those persons or things. — 
Indefinite Antecedents of the second class are often distinguished by such 
u.>-ually indefinite words as * a *, * an *, * any * ; and they include the third 
person of the personal pronouns used in such an indefinite sense that 
* he V. him * = any man, * she v. her * = any woman, * they v. them * = any 
persons or things. They may also be distinguished by their epithetic relative 
clause containing a protasis, as explained in § 105 Obs. 

104. When both the relative and antecedent are contained in 
one word, we shall speak of that word as a Complex Relative. 
The only fonns which are now specially used as complex 
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relatives, are ' who-so ' and * whosoever.' * what-so ' and ' what- 
soover/ &c. &c. With the exception of * whether ' the whole 
of the Interrogatives tabulated in § 65 are used as complex 
relatives. And, lastly, the relative pronoun ' that ' is occasion- 
ally used in the same way. Whenever a complex relative 
occurs it can always, and for purposes of analysis must always ^ 
be resolved into its appropriate antecedent and relative. The 
following table and examples will assist the student in effecting 
this resolution : — 



Complex Relative, 

Pronouns : 

that 

which 

what 

who 

whom 

whose 
Adjectives : 

which 

what 

dverbs : 

whence 

where 

whither 

when 

why 

how 
Compound Pronouns : 

who-ever 

which-ever 

what-ever 
Compound Adjectives 

which-ever 

what-ever 

Compound Adverbs : 

where-ever 

when-ever 

why-ever 

how-ever 



Antecedent, 



Relative, 



the thing(-s) v, person(-s) . . that 

the thing v, person that 

the thing(-s) which 

the V, any person(-s) .... who 
the V, any person(-s) .... whom 
the z;.[any person(-s) .... whose 

the one that 

the that 

\ ( whence 

\ the place ] where 

) V whither 

the time when 

the cause v, reason why 

the manner v, way how 

any person who 

any one that 

any thing that 

any that 

any that 

any place where 

any time when 

any cause v, reason .... why 
any manner v, way how 
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Complex Relative. Antecedent, Relative, 

Compound Pronouns : 

who-so(-ever) * = every person that 

which-so-ever = every one that 

what-so(-ever) = every thing that 

Compound Adjectives : 

which-so-ever — = everv that 

m 

what-so-ever = every that 

Composed Adverbs : 

where-so-ever — every place where — at which 

when-so-ever = every time when = at which 

how-so-ever = every manner v, way .... how = in which 
whither-so-ever = to every place whither = to which 

N.B. — The antecedent may be a noun in the nominative, or 
be governed by either a verb or an expressed preposition. 

* We speak that [= the things that] we do know.' — A.V. 

* He is that [= the person that] he is.' — Shak. 

' Who [ = the person who] was the thane lives yet.' — Shak. 

* — till Geraint waving an angry hand as who [ = a person 
who] should say, &c.' — Tennyson. 

' — with a propriety that none can feel but who [= a person 
who] can lift, &c' — Cowper. 

' Oh, I would I had him here, the which [ = the person which] 
did it indite.' — Nicholas Udall. 

*I would recommend, what [= the things which] I have 
here said, to the directors.' — Addison. 

* These needy persons do not know what to talk of* [= the 
things of which to talk]. — Addison. 

*Nor was the Legion destitute of what [= of the thing 
which]... would be styled a train of artillery.' — Gibbon. 

* At the outset of his reign he stood alone, and what work 
[ = that work which] was to be done was done by the king 
himself — Green. 

*Saul, at what time [= at the time at which] he was sent 
against Araaleck was refused of God.' — Bp. Latimer. 

* Let no man know where [ = the place where] ye be.' — A.V. 
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'And he sought how [= the way how] he might... betray 
him.'— A.V. 

* — the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how ' 
[ = the way how it should spring and grow up], — A.V. 

' I do not know whatever [= anything that] we can do.' 

* I will do whatsoever [ = every thing that] thou sayest unto 
me.' — A.V. 

' To whomsoever [ = of every person to whom] much is given, 
of him shall much be required ; and to whom [ = of the person 
to whom] they commit much, of him will they ask the more.' 
— R.A.V. 

'The fader roos \i,e, the father rose], and for they shuld 
here what that [Obs. 3] he did^,..\it went, &c/ — Thomas 
Occleve. 

ObB. 1. — It is often impossible for us to distinguish an Oblique Question 
from a Complex Relative clause, when the former admits of being replaced 
by the latter. This difl&culty would not exist if exclusively relative [instead 
of interrogative] forms, were used as complex relatives ; or if [as in Latin] 
a particular mood was used in the construction of the oblique question. 
Of English clauses containing an ambiguous interrogative-form, those only 
must of necessity be treated as oblique questions, which are associated with 
some verb or noun of inquiry, or which are as it were the echo of another 
speaker's inquiry. Of course the interrogative form is not ambiguous when 
it does not admit of resolution into a relative and antecedent : hence 
the pronoun * whether ' is always interrogative. Any distinction between 
our oblique questions and complex-relative clauses is however somewhat 
arbitrary, and not always clearly applicable. 

ObB. 2. — A preposition placed before a complex relative sometimes 
governs only the contained antecedent, e.g. *He told me of who [= of the 
people who] were there ' ; sometimes only the contained relative, e,g. * He 
does not know of what [= the things of which] you spoke;* sometimes 
both the antecedent and relative separately, e.g. * He gave it to what [= to 
that object to which] you desired him to give it.* Some standard examples 
of these usages are given in the above section. 

ObB. 3. — How tliat [== how] is a construction of the same nature as 
that which so much prevailed in Mediaeval English, viz. the insertion of a 
meaningless 'that,' not only after Complex Relatives [e.g. *who that,' 
'what that,' 'whence that,' 'where that,' 'how that,'], but also after 
ordinary relatives [e.g. 'which th^t'], after subordinate conjunctions 
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[e.g. 'when that,' 'whilst that,' 'tiU that,' *lest that,' 'if that,' * though 
that,']— and possibly after oblique interrogatives [e,g, * whose that ']. This 
led to the still greater absurdity of sometimes prefixing * how ' to an oblique 
assertion. Thus we have ' How that ' [= that] in, * Affermyng this, Aow 
that it is a labour spent in vain to love.'— ^A^ Nut Brown Maid, a.d. 
1500. 

106. Epithetic Attributive-clauses are relative clauses 
which limit or define their antecedent. This antecedent is of 
the 2nd class mentioned in § 103, i,e. a definite or indefinite 
antecedent consisting of a General or General-collective term, 
or of a pronoun representing them. That the antecedent of 
an epithetic attributive-clause cannot be of the ist class is 
clear, inasmuch as that which is essentially singular does not 
admit of farther grammatical limitation or definition. The 
relative pronoun most suitable to the epithetic attributive-dause 
is * That/ although any of the relatives may be employed. 

Perhaps the best possible example of successive limitations, 
effected by epithetic attributive-clauses, is furnished by the . 
well-known lines : — ' This is the Maiden all forlorn, that milked 
the cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed the dog, that 
worried the cat, that killed the rat, that ate the malt, that lay 
in the house that Jack built/ There are doubtless many 
* forlorn Maidens 'in the world ; but an epithetic attributive- 
clause limits our attention to a class of such maidens as may 
have milked cows with * crumpled horns/ The limitation is 
carried still farther by removing from consideration all such 
specimens of horned-cattle as have not 'tossed a dog.' Again 
the dogs are restricted to those that have worried cats, — the 
cats to those that have killed rats, — the rats to those that have 
eaten malt, — and the malt to that which lay in a house built 
by an individual of the name of * JacL' And thus it comes to 
pass that, by successive limitations, we succeed in identifying 
the 'forlorn Maiden' beyond all ordinary possibility of 
mistake. 

The following examples of epithetic attributive-clauses have 
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their antecedents arranged according as they are definite or 
indefinite : 

a. With Definite Antecedents. 

* There is another set of men that I must likewise lay claim 
to J — ^Addison. 

*The moment that [= at ruhich] I awake,,, \ find, &c.' — 
Kingsley. 

* The gravity of my behaviour. . .at the time that \=^ at whic]i\ 
I sucked^ seemed to favour my mother's dream.' — ^Addison. 

' I was born to a small hereditary estate which... was bounded 
by the same hedges and ditches in William the Conqueror's 
time that [ = by which'] it is at present J — Addison. 

* It is something which is all of a piece,* — Trench, 

* They never perceived the gross inconsistency of which they 
were guilty,* — Macaulay. 

* Delicacy of hearing and taste of harmony has (sic) been 
formed upon those sounds which every country abounds with.* — 
Addison. 

' He fond a narow passage, which that [§ 104, Obs. 3] he 
took* — John Lydgate. 
y * They had fled from the post where God had placed them,* — 
Kingsley. 

* We see times of change and progress alternating with other 
times when life and thought have settled into permanent forms* — 
Froude. 

*I come not against thee this day, but against the house 
wherewith I have war* — A.V. 

p. With Indefinite Antecedents. 

* No man can rise suitably to his merit, who is not something 
of a courtier, * — Steel e. 

*An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours ^ ^xo&wcqs 
infinite disturbances.' — Addison. 

* There is scarce a thinking man but [= who... not] lives 
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under a secret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers,'' — 
Steele. 

* No author that I know of has written professedly upon it.' 
— ^Addison. 

* Like a lion, which has been made so tame that men may lead 
him about by a thready I am dragged up and down.' — Macaulay. 

* There is no place of general resort wherein I do not often 
make my appearance,^ — Addison. 

* He [= any man] that hath ears to hear^ let him hear.' — A. V. 

* Whoever [ = any person wh6\ wishes to be well acquainted 
with the morbid anatomy of governments^ whoever [ = any person 
whd\ wishes to know how great states may be made feeble and 
wretched^ should study the history of Spain.' — Macaulay. 

* Whatsoever [= every thing that'\ is right, I will give.' — 
A.V. 

Obs. — Although the clause following an indefinite antecedent is most 
properly classed as an Epithetic, whenever it limits the antecedent ; yet 
we must not overlook the fact that it approaches very near to a Subordinate 
Attributive-clause, inasmuch as it can always be replaced by a conditional 
or concessive protasis, e,g, * No man can rise suitably to his merit, who 
[—if he] is not something of a courtier,^ The power of substituting a 
protasis for a relative clause is in fact one of the tests by which to prove 
the indefinite nature of a restricted antecedent (see § 103, Obs.), 

106. Subordinate Attributive-clauses are relative 
clauses, which, while they neither limit nor define their 
antecedent, serve indirectly to modify some verb or verbal. 
They are in fact adverbials under an adjectival form ; and in 
them the 

Relative = Subord. conj. + personal pron. or demonstrative. 

The antecedent of this kind of clause may be of either the 
I St or 2nd class mentioned in § 103, and either definite or 
indefinite. The relative pronoun least suitable to it is * That,' 
although any of the relatives may be and are employed by 
standard authors. 
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With ist class antecedents. 

* The French have therefore refined too much upon Horace's 
rule, who [= inasmuch as he] never designed to banish all kinds 
of death from tlie stage,^ — Addison. 

'Pepin... made... a solemn reference to the pope as to the 
deposition of Childeric III., under whose [= although... under 
his] nominal authority he himself reigned,^ — Hallam. 

* When I, that [ = because I] knew him fierce and turbulent^ 
refused her to him.' — Tennyson. 

With 2nd class antecedents. 

a. Definite. 

'She ..was... almost frightened out of her wits by the great 
house dog that [= because it] howled in the stable^,., when she 
lay ill with the tooth ache.^ — Addison. 

* In utter abasement I confessed myself lower than the brutes, 
who [= inasmuch as they] had a law and obeyed it,* — Kingsley. 

p. Indefinite. 

' And the barge with oar and sail moved from the brink, like 
some full-breasted swan that [= when she] ruffles her pure cold 
plume and takes the floods — Tennyson. 

Obs. — Epithetic attributive clauses can be replaced by adverbial 
clauses [viz. by protases], when the antecedent is Indefinite; but they 
are rightly classed as Epithetics because they limit their antecedents. 
See § 105, Obs. 

107. Co-ordinating Attributive-clauses are relative 
clauses, which, while they neither limit nor define their ante- 
cedent, serve to introduce a co-ordinate thought. They are 
in fact the considerably developed germs of co-ordinate clauses 
under an adjectival form; and in them the 

Relative = Co-ord. conj. + personal pron. or demonstrative. 

The antecedent of this kind of clause may be of either the 
I St or 2nd class mentioned in § 103, and either definite or 
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indefinite. The relative pronoun least suitable to it is ^That/ 
although it is sometimes used even by good authors. 

With ist class antecedents. 

a. Unique. 

' So fared it with Geraint, who [ = and he] thought and said, 
Here by Go^s grace is the one voice for me.^ — Tennyson, 
t/ 'The Sun-god, whom [= and him] he loved, took him to 
himself.' — Kingsley. 

* Seeing it is one God, which [= and he, R.A.V.] shall 
justify, dr'c.' — A.V. 

p. Abstract. 

v/ ^ He likes to-'play which [= and it] indeed most boys do \like\ 

* I despatched my dinner..., when [= and then] to my utter 
confusion the lady,,, desired me, <Sr»r.' — Addison. 

* A rough census was taken at the time of the Armada, when 
[ = and then] the population was found to be something under 
five millions,^ — Froude. 

With 2nd class antecedents, 
a. Definite. 

*I have passed my latter years in this city, where [= and 
there v, in it] I am frequently seen,^ — Addison. 

*The emperors of Constantinople were not too proud to 
confer upon Clovis the titles of consul and patrician, which [ = 
and those titles] he was too prudent to refuse,*— ^Ila.\laiin. 

p. Indefinite. 

^ ' There is a cooling breeze, which [= and it] crisps the broad 
clear river,* — Byron. 

' Himself beheld three spirits mad with joy come dashing 
down on a tall wayside flower, that [ = and it] shook beneath 
them.'-^Tennyson, 
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• I have acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, which 
[ = and this] is the character I intend to preserve,^ — Addison. 
'It was the Phoenicians who [= and they] invented writing.* 
'Frances was left for a moment in a parlour, where [= and 
there] she sank down on a chair* — Macaulay, 

108. Adverbial or Subordinate clauses are clauses 
discharging some of the adverbial functions described in § 82. 
These functions are chiefly indicated by the subordinate con- 
junctions which link [see end of § loi] these clauses to the 
verb, adjective, or adverb, they serve to limit or define. Hence 
the following table of the subordinate conjunctions serves also 
to classify the adverbial clauses. 



Time . < 



SUBORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS, 

{Ablation : — ^whence. 
Location : — where, where-ever, where-so-ever. 
Destination : — whither, whithersoever. 

' Location : — when, as, now that, so soon as, as soon as, since, 
or = before, before [that], ere [that], or ever [that], 
after [that]. 
Duration : — while, whilst, the while that, so long as, as long as, 
since, ever since, till, until. 

^ Repetition : — when, whenever, whensoever, as often as, &c. 

^Initial Cause : — because, as, inasmuch as, for as much as, whereas, 
since, that, for [that], in that, seeing [that], con- 
sidering [that], lest {after the verb *fear '] = because 
c Conj. mood. 

Final Cause : — that, in order [that], to the end [that], in case 
[that], lest = in order that... not. 

Condition : — if, an(d), unless, except, without, save [that], but 
[that], suppose [that], grant [that], supposing [that], 
granting [that], allowing [that], provided [that], 
whether... or, so. 

Concession: — ^though, although, albeit, if... not, if = though, 
notwithstanding [that], supposing [that], granting 
[that], allowing [that], whether... or. 

K 
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' Similarity : — as, just as, as well as, according as, like [as], even 
as, as if, as though, in proportion as, how, the, (so) 
Manner. { ... as, (as) ... as. 

Dissimilarity : — than. 
^ Effect : — (so) . .that, so that, that. 

Obs. 1. The student, who desires to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
English, will do well to notice the Old English equivalents of these sub- 
ordinate conjunctions. The most common are as follows : — 



Place 



Time 



Caase 



' Ablation : — )>anon = whence. 
Location : — |>£er = where. 

Destination : — ^r = whither ; swa hwaeder swa = whither- 
soever. 

' Location : — Jionne = when ; aer J)dm [)e = before. 
Duration : — benden = whilst, \k [hwfle ])e] = whilst ; mid )Kim 
J>e = whilst ; mid l)y ^e = whilst ; swa fori 6iSiSe 
= until ; 6^ haet — until ; si'SSan = since ; swa 
lange swd = as long as. 

^ Repetition : — J>anecan ))e = whensoever. 

Initial Cause : — for J>am l)e = because ; for ])^ ])e = because ; 

\^ = because ; I)3et = because. 
Final Cause : — to JxSn J>3et = in order that ; to \km. |wet = in 

order that ; )>3et = that ; f)^ laes J)e =: lest. 
Condition : — gif v, gyf = if ; biitan = unless, same, except ; 

nemne = unless. 
^ Concession : — l>eah |;>e = though, although. 

' Similarity : — swd = as ; swylce = as if, as though ; swd... swd 
= so... as; swd... swd = as; he = in proportion 
as. 
Dissimilarity : — J>onne = than. 

Effect: — swd...J>aet = so... that; swd |>8et = so that; )>3et = 
that. 

Obs. 3. — The origin and rationale of most of our Adverbial clauses, 
may be discovered with tolerable certainty. Thus — 

a. those clauses which are connected by the subordinate conjunctions 
'whence,* * where,* * where-ever,* 'whither,' 'whithersoever,* 'when,' 
* when-ever,* 'while,* 'whilst,* 'how,' 'whether,* 'as,* have clearly 
originated in Relative clauses with a suppressed antecedent forming part 
of an adverbial clause, see § I02, Obs. 2, 8. 

j3. those which are connected by the subordinate conjunctions * while ' 
= during the time, because = by that cause, originated in Relative clauses 



Manner { 
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with a suppressed relative and an expressed antecedent. Thus in O.E. 
we have 

Gai5 [Walk], ))a hwile [during the while] J)e [during which] ge [ye] leoht 
[light] habbon [have]. And the full construction of * Because * may be 
illustrated by, * I will go because you have asked ' = I will go for [or by] 
that cause, for [or by] which you have asked. 

7. those which are connected by the subordinate conjunctions * in order 
that,' *so that,' *so...as,' *as...as,' * the.. .the,' * lest,' originated in Relative 
clauses, containing in a more or less obscure form both the relative and 
antecedent. Thus * I did it in order [antecedent^ that [uninfected relative] 
you might come * = I did it in that order in which you might come. * She 
so [demonstrative antectdent] sang that [uninjlected relatiife] all were 
delighted ' = She sang by that degree by which all were delighted. * He 
was not so [demon, antecedent] pleased as [relative] I was * = He was not 
pleased by that amoimt by which I was pleased. * The [relative] more 
people there are, the [demonstr, antecedent] merrier we shall be ' = We 
shall be merrier by that amount, by which there are more people. * I 
called lest [O.E. \>j Ises |)e] you should lose your way' = lit. I called by 
that [degree] less, by which you should lose your way. But such attempts 
at restoring long lost idioms often result in what is almost unintelligible 
and is certainly no longer English. 

5. those which are connected by the subordinate conjunctions * before 
[that],' *ere [that],' 'after [that],' *for [that],' * without [that],' *but [that],' 
originated in Relative clauses whose now lost antecedents were governed by a 
preposition, and whose once uninjlected relative [|>e] may possibly be represented 
by the * that,* This is seen iu the O.E. ' Ic geseah ])e,...aer J>am [timan] 
f>e Philippus \i clypode * 

= I saw thee,. ..ere that [time] that [= at which] Philip called thee. 

— I saw thee,. ..ere [that time] that Philip called thee. 

— I saw thee,... ere [that time that] Philip called thee. 

«. those which are connected by the subordinate conjunctions * suppose 
[that],' 'grant [that],' 'except [that]* were in all probability originally 
Noun clauses standing in the objective relation after Imperatives, Hence 
such protases must once have been co-ordinate main clauses in the 
imperative mood. 

f those which are connected by the subordinate conjunctions 'seeing 
[that],' 'considering [that],* 'supposing [that],' 'notwithstanding [that],* 
* provided [that],' &c., were originally Noun clauses standing in the objective 
relcUion ajtir Participles, 

i\. those which are introduced by the subordinate conjunction 'than,' 
formed originally the Main clause; \ihile that, which is now the main 
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clause, was formerly an adverbial clause of Time. This is explained in 
§ 113, Obs. 4. 

0, those which are introduced by the subordinate conjunctions 'as if/ 
* as though,* are M^ conditional protases of a suppressed apodosis, consisting 
of an adverbial clause of Similarity. This apodosis is indicated within 
brackets in the following sentence. ' He did it, as [he would have done 
it] if your eye had been upon him.* 

Obs. 3. In the O.E. equivalents of our subordinate conjunctions [see 
Obs. i] the O.E. demonstrative pronoun appears in various cases, genders, 
and numbers, according to its own function and the gender or number 
of the expressed or imderstood noun to which it refers. Thus \k = while 
[i.e, during that time, or during which time] is in the accusative, because 
the adverbial accusative expresses Duration [§ 46] ; and it is in the feminine, 
because the understood noun * while * = time, is feminine. The following 
is the O.E. declension of the Demonstrative * That.* 



Nom, 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Alas. Fern. Neut, 


Mas. 


1 
Fern, Neut, 


se se6 >3et 


H 


)>a )>a 


Ace. 


}>one ]>a |)aet 


j« 


M J>a 


Gen. 


J)aes ))^re Jraes 


|)ara 


l>ara ])ira 


Dai, 


I>aem v, j)am J>sere l)aem v, }>am 


)wem V. 


|>am >3em v. |>dm J)^m v. |)ani 


Inst. 


\^ ))^re J>^ 







In O.E., the Demonstrative was used for the Relative [§ 102], as in 
* foriSdm |)u mfnimi wordum ne gel^est, |)a [relative] beoiS on hjrra timan 
gefyllede* = because thou didst not believe my words, which [relative] 
should be fulfilled in their time. But as a general rule the demonstrative 
when used as a relative was represented by J>e [§ 102], which served for any 
case, gender, or nimibcr ; just as we have seen our own relative * That * 
occasionally used ; see examples in § 105. 
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109. Adverbial Clauses continued. Every subordinate con- 
junction, derived from or formed out of a Relative, admits of, 
and sometimes requires. Correlation with its corresponding 
Demonstrative [§ 102, Obs. 2, 8], — if such a demonstrative 
exists in the language. Thus an adverbial clause intro- 
duced by 

whence correlates with the demonstrative adverb thence. 

there. 



where 




whither 




when 




how 




the [J,y] 




as 








thither, 
then, 
thus, 
the [fy]. 



„ „ so V, as. 

With the exception of ' the ' and * so ' z^. * as,' these demon- 
strative Adverbs seldom appear : but when they do appear, the 
adverbial clause is in reality defining such adverbs, rather than 
limiting a verb, as 

* Then^ when the farmer passed into the fields he spied her.' — 
Tennyson. 

110. Adverbial clauses of Place are illustrated by the 
following quotations. 

a. Ablation : — 

' Let me alone... before I go whence I shall not return' — A.V. 

j8. Location: — 

' Where Claribel low lieth, the breezes pause and die.' — 
Tennyson. 

y. Destination : — 

' Thou shalt let her go whither she wilV — A.V. 

* I will follow thee whithersoever thou goestJ — A.V. = in O.E. 
Ic fylige \6 swi hwaeder swd fii faerst. 

Obs. — * Where ' is firequently used in the sense of * whither/ as in * You 
can go where you Tvish,* 
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111. Adverbial clauses of" Time are illustrated by the 
following quotations. 

a. Location : — 

' l^hen he is come, he will tell us all things.' — A.V. = in O.E. 
fonne he cymS, he cyS lis ealle fing. 

* Whan that [§ 104, Obs. 3] she saugh his mortal woundes, 
she hadde routh \i.e, pity].' — John Lydgate. 

'I dispatched my dinner as soon as I could.* — ^Addison. 

* I threw away my rattle before I was two months old. * — 
Addison. 

^ After that I have spoken, mock on.' — A.V. 

* He was slain or he could come at him.* — Lord Berners. 

* And the lions... brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they 
came at the bottom of the den* — A.V. 

*Come down, ere my child die* — A.V. = in O.E. Far, ser 
mfn sunu swelte. 

y5. Duration : — 

*Why are we weighed upon with \\t2iwmt?>^,... while all things 
else have rest.* — Tennyson. 

' As we pause at this last resting place, let us look.' — Dean 
Stanley. 

* Sometimes she had beckoned him to her side as she sat in 
some retired arbour* — Kingsley. 

' I would not make use of my coral until they had taken away 
the bells from it* — Addison. 

y. Repetition : — 

* He can smile when [ = whenever] one speaks to him^-^ 
Steele. 

112. Adverbial clauses of Cause are illustrated in the 
following sentences. 

a. Initial Cause. 

* The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling* — A, V. = in 
O.E. Se hyra flyhS, forbdm J)e he biS ahyrod. 
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* It is for the good of the audience when he is at a play,/^r 
the actors have an ambition to please him.^ — Steele. 

* And, for- that wine is dear, we will be furnished with our 
own.' — Cowper. 

* ^ut fear not, for-that I am soft? — Byron. 

* As feuf of his thoughts are drawn from business, they are 
most of them fit for conversation.' — Steele. 

* Dost not thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same con- 
demnation?' — A.V. = in O.E. Ne fii God ne ondrsbtst, ))8et 
J?ii eart on jj&re ylcan genySerunge ? 

* I... reverence him.../« that he seemed to me, &^c.' — Ben 
Jonson. 

* Since I have neither time nor inclination to communicate the 
fulness of my heart in speech, I am resolved to do it in writing.' 

— Addison. 

'Thou thinkest him a hero, that [= because] he shed blood by 
oceans, ' — Byron. 

^. Final Cause. 

* He must labour his life long under the imputation of being 
utterly unrighteous, in order that his disinterestedness may be 
thoroughly tested,^ — Kingsley. 

*They cast out their young children, to the end that they 
might not live^ — A. V. 

* These things I say that ye might be saved,'' — A.V. = in O.E. 
f ds ))ing ic secge, faet ge s^n hdle. 

*Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.' — A.V. = in 
O.E. Ne synga J?ii, f^-laes-fe \i sumum fingum wyrs getide. 

* And God fulfils himself in many ways, lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world' — ^Tennyson. 

*And gret dout, lest that [§ 104, Obs. 3] he were dede.' — 
John Lydgate. 

7. Condition. 

''If Punch grows extravagant, I shall reprimand him.' — 
Addison. 
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^ If thou let this man go ^ thou art not Caesar's friend* — A.V. 
= in O.E. Gif J>ii hine forlafetst, ne eart fd J>3es Caseres 
frednd. 

* If that [§ 104, Obs. 3] you conquer, I live to joy in your 
great triumph/ — Byron. 

* I wyll let [= hinder] that hontyng yf that I may. ^ — Cheiy 
Chase. 

*I am resolved to observe an exact neutrality... .//«/«5 / 
shall be forced to declare myself.^ — Addison. 

* Fool, catch me an thou canst* — Ford. 

* And you love me, let's do't.' — Shakspere. 

' And so [? = if only] there lived some colour in your cheeky 
there is not one among my gentlewomen were fit to wear your 
slipper for a glove.' — Tennyson. 

* Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.' — A.V. 
= in O.E. Biiton ge tdcna and f6re-bedcna gese6n, ne gel;^fe ge. 

* Yet what is Death, so it be but glorious ? 'Tis a sunset.' — 
Byron. 

*They never changed their chains but [= without] [they 
changed them] for their armour* — B)n-on. 

' She has no existence but [ = without] [she has it] when she 
is looked upon* — ^Addison. 

' So I were out of prison and kept sheep, I should be as meny 
as the day is long.' — Shakspere. 

8. Concession. 

' I am afraid they would be able to rout our whole fraternity, 
though we were accompanied with our guard* — Addison. 

* Yff\i.e. If] / shiilde dye with the, yet wyll I not denye the.' 
— Tyndale. 

* Ye say, The Lord saith it, albeit I have not spoken.* — ^A.V. 
*And ignorance, whether, ^t be] unavoidable or voluntary... 

will, just as much and just as little, excuse, &a' — Bp. Butler. 

* Though that [§ 104, Obs. 3] I... a barons doughter bee, yet 
haue you proued how I you loued.' — Nut Brown Maid. 
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Obs, 1. — The clause expressive of Final Cause [i,e. of a Purpose] lends 
itself most naturally to the expression of the Oblique Petition. We see 
this in Latin, where the Final clause, constructed with *ut c. Subj.,' has 
come to be the standard form of the oblique petition. The same pheno- 
menon is observable in O.E. where ' )>aet c. subj.' serves in the same double 
capacity, so that 

* CweiS ])3et l)as stdnas to hUfe gewur^on * 
_ rthat these stones become bread [obliqtie peiition\f or 

~ \ in order that these stones may become bread [final clause]. 

And in Modem English, when only ' that ' is used, the clause may be 
either an adverbial final clause or a substantival oblique petition, although 
it is best to take it as being the latter. Such a transition is analogous to 
that of the Infinitive after verbs of Petition, &c. described in § 47. The 
rationale of this double use is found in the consideration that there is no 
practical difference between the Purpose and the Purport of a petition^ — for 
the purpose, which I have in giving a command, is revealed in the command 
itself. 

Obs, 2,— Every fully expressed Hypothetical sentence must contain at 
least two clauses, of which one called the Protasis \Trp6rauns\y tells the 
condition or concession, and the other called the Apodosis [c{ir<i5o(r<s], tells 
the consequence or its reverse. An Apodosis, when fully expressed, may 
consist of a main clause or of any kind^ of dependent clause ; but a Pro- 
tasis, when fiilly expressed, invariably consists of a Conditional or Conces- 
sive clause, marked as such either by an appropriate subordinate conjunc- 
tion, or by an inversion which supersedes the use of the conjunction, as 

_ - , , , . I if you had asked me. 
I woald have done .t, | ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

, , , , . f tho' you had hated me for it. 
I would have done it, | ^^ y^„ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ij_ 

Although the Conditional and Concessive protases are identical in form, 
they are opposite in force, as we may prove by turning the main and sub- 
ordinate clauses into two co-ordinate clauses, thus, 

*If you ask for it, you shall have it.' = Ask for it, and you shall 
have it 



^ Even the protasis of a superior clause, as in ' The fact mentioned may 
bear a meaning far more favourable to the state of the country, although, if 
such a phenomenon were to occur at the present time, it could admit of but 
one interpretation.* — Froude ; where the * if '-clause is a conditional pro- 
tasis of which the apodosis is an ' although '-clause, i.e, the concessive 
protasis to the main clause. 
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* Though you dislike it, you must do it.' = You dislike it, but you must 
do it. 

Hence the difference between a conditional and a concessive clause 
answers to the difference between * and ' and * but.' Again, that a condi- 
tional protasis has an exactly opposite force to a concessive protasis is clear, 
when we observe that an apodosis, which is affirmative after a conditional 
protasis, becomes negative after a concessive protasis ; and vice versdj 
as in 

!If I am not weak, I can fight [consequence]. 
Though I am not weak, I can not fight [reverse of consequence]. 

!If I am weak, I can not run [consequence]. 
Though I am weak, I can run [reverse of consequence]. 

Obs. 3. — The Realizability of the thought contained in the apodosis 
varies in many degrees. In spite of a widespread disregard of such niceties 
of speech even among standard authors, these may be expressed with 
considerable delicacy by a proper use of moods and tenses. Thus we can 
indicate 

I. The Certain realization of the apodosis : 

o. on condition of a fact, e.g. * Thou art happy, if she is absent.* 
^. in spite „ „ „ e.g. * „ „ „ tho' 



it n n 



2. The Possible realization of the apodosis : 

o. on condition of a possibility, e.g. * Thou art happy, if she be absent' 
$. in spite „ „ „ e.g. * „ „ „ tho' „ „ „ ' 

3. The Supposed reaUzation of the apodosis : 

o. on condition of a supposition, e.g. * Thou wouldst be happy, if she 
were absent.* 

$. in spite of a supposition, e.g. *Thou wouldst be happy, though 
she were absent.' 

4. The Impossible reaUzation of the apodosis : 

a. on condition of what is not a fact, e.g. * Thou hadst been happy, 
if she had been absent.' 

iS. in spite of what is not a fact, e.g. * Thou hadst been happy, though 
she had been absent.' 

The following examples are in illustration of the above four classes ; the 
names of the moods and tenses being in accordance with the terminology 
adopted in §§ 19 and 20. 
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1st Class with Indie, or Imperative in Apodosis ; and Indie, in Protasis: 

* If ye are loyal, ye are injured men.* — Byron. 

* If I take in gold, \pay in iron.' — Kingsley. 

'Though he was a Son, yet learned [He] obedienee.' — R.A.V. 
*Gif J>u hine forlsbtst \Ind\ ne eart {Ind.'l |)u )>ses Caseres freond.' — Jno. 
xix. 12. 

2nd Class with Indie. Imper. or Subj. in Apodosis; and Subj. in 
Protasis : 

* If she hmfe not contrived to wheedle her master..., it is her own fault.' 
— Kingsley. 

* If that be true, I shall see my boy again,' — Shak. 

* If need be^ wilt thou wear them ? ' — Byron. 

* A man can receive nothing, exeept it have been given him.' — R.A. V. 

* If thou be the Son of God, command, &e.* 

' = in O.E. Gyf Jni Godes Sunu s]^ \Subj^, CweiS \Imper,'\ &c. 

3rd Class with Imper. or Potential simp, or impf. in Apodosis ; and 
Potential simp, or impf. in Protasis : • 

* If thou shouldest never see my faee again, pray for my soul.' — Tennyson. 

* It [i.e. the produee of two aeres of hemp] were all too little, w^^ it so 
n^ueh more, to hang the thieves that be in England.' — Bp. Latimer, from 
Froude. 

* If I 7vere mad, I should forget my son,' — Shak. 

* If sueh a phenomenon were to oeeur at the present time, it could admit 
of but one interpretation.' — Froude. 

* What good should follow this, if this were done. ^ — ^Tennyson. 

* Were I to give my own notions of it, I would deliver them after Plato's 
manner. ' — Add ison. 

* If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, where should he find it fairer 
than in Blaneh?' — Shak. 

O.E. * Buton J>a dagas geseyrte waeron [Pot, simp,], nsere [Pot, simp.] 
nan mann hdl geworden.' — Matt. xxiv. 22. 

4th Class, with Potential pf. in Apodosis and Protasis:^ 

* His fall would have been glorious, had he so fallen in the service of his 
country.' — Addison. 

* If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died^ — A. V. 



^ In O.E. we have the Potential simple [usu. called the Subj. past] or 
the Indicative simple past ; so that this class was not clearly distinguished 
from Class 3, e.g. 

* Hit W3ere [Pot, simp.] t6 hnedlic, gif he pa on cildcradole dcweald 
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113. Adverbial clauses of Manner are illustrated by 
the following quotations in which the moSt probable ellipses, 
even when obsolete, are supplied within brackets. 

a. Similarity. 

(i) Attaching to the Verb. 

* False humour differs from the true, as a monkey does [differ] 
from a man* — Addison. 

* I covered my transgressions, as Adam [covered them].' — ^A. V. 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbour, as [thou lovest] thyself,* — ^A. V. 

= in O.E. Lufa finne nehstan, sw^ \i sylfne. 

' She regarded me as [she would regard] a very odd kind of 
fellow* — ^Addison* 

' As [we would turn them] if the natural calamities of life 
were not sufficient for it, we turn the most indiifferent circum- 
stances into misfortunes.' — Addison. 

' We speak sometimes with disdain of moral essays, as [we 
might speak if they were] dull and dry and lifeless,* — Dean 
Stanley. 

* He understood the speech of birds, as-well-as they themselzes 
do words* — Hudibras, 

(2) Attaching to an Adverb. 

*I am not so vain as [I should be if I were] to think it 
presaged any dignity,* — ^Addison. 

* We sniffer as much [misery] from trifling accidents, as [we 
suffer mi^try] from real evils* — Addison. 

* This is but just as reasonable as [it would be reasona.ble] 
if a man should call for more light, when he has a mind to go to 
sleep* — Steele. 

* The more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved.' — A.V. 

wurde \Pot, simpJ] * = It would have been too premature, if he hcut bten 
killed in the cradle. 

* Gif ic nine weorc ne worhte [Ind. simple past\ on him, ])e nan oiSer ne ' 
worhte, naefdon \lnd, simple pa5t\ hi nane synne.' — John xv. 24. 
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* The more he charged them, so much the more a great deal 
they published it.' — A.V. = in O.E. Swi he him swfSor bebe^d, 
swd hi swiSor bodedon = lit as he more-strongly them com- 
manded, so they more-strongly published. 

(3) Attaching to au Adjective. 

* He walked through briars and brambles with the same ease, 
as [he walked] through the open air' — Addison, 

y5. Dissimilarity. 

(i) Attaching to an Adverb. 
' A screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a family more than 
a band of robbers [has alarmed them].' — Addison. 

* Music that gentlier on the spirit lies than tir'd eye-lids [lie] 
upon tir'd eyes* — Tennyson. 

* It is very difficult to define humour othenvise ^ than [it is 
easy to define it], as Cowley has done wit, by negatives,* — 
Addison. 

* Men loved darkness rather ^ than [they loved] light,' — ^A. V. 

(2) Attaching to an Adjective. 

* You are a better man than I take you for [a good man].' — 
Kingsley. 

* He got more kicks than [he got] halfpence* 

* Thou liast discovered thyself to an other ^ than [thou hast 
discovered thyself to] me* — A.V. 

' The servant is not greater than his lord [is great].' — A. V. 
= in O.E. Nys se feowa furSra fonne se hUford. 

y. Effect. 

(i) Attaching to the verb by a combined *so that,' or 
' that,' = so that. 

^ The original meaning of such words as 'other,* 'rather,' &c., has so 
completely faded firom om- minds that it is sometimes impossible to supply 
the ellipses intelligibly. 'Other* once meant 'second,* and maybe re- 
garded as a comparative of ' one.* * Rather ' is the comparative of the old 
word * rathe * which meant ' early * or ' soon.* 
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* All Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth rang 
again,* — A.V. 

'And he teareth hym, that he fometh agayne.' — Tyndale. 
*Thorgh the body proudely he hym smette, that he fille 
ded/ — ^John Lydgate. 

(2) Attaching to the isolated adverb ' so.' 

*The family is under so regular an economy,... M^/ it looks 
like a little commonwealth,* — Addison. 

(3) Attaching to the adjective *such.' 

' He taught the king to charm the queen in such-vfist, that 
fio man could see her more* — Tennyson, 

' His thoughts are., frequently lost in such a cloud of words, 
that it is hard to see the beauty of them* — Addison. 

Obs. 1 . — Clauses of Manner all serve to measure some expressed or latent 
adverb of degree [§ 82]. This adverb frequently exists in the form of the 
worn down prefix or suffix of some other adverb or adjective, e,g, j»-ch 
[O. E. swilc, from swd-lic], mo-r^*, ids-ther ; but when it appears thus, the 
analyst can only take cognizance of the word to which it has become 
inseparably joined. When however it appears as a distinct word, he must 
either allow the clause to attach to it ; or allow it to form part of a com* 
pound subordinate conjunction, as in * We were concealed, so that he did 
not see us.* 

Obs. 2. — Clauses of Effect fall under the head of Manner, as much as 
Clauses which tell us the measure of intensity by a comparison of Similarity 
or Dissimilarity. This becomes clear, when we observe that a clause of 
Effect measures the intensity of an action by telling us what the action has 
achieved or can achieve, 

Obs. 3. — A clause introduced by *As* is not adverbial but relative,- 
when the * as ' can be replaced by a relative pronoun discharging a nomi" 
native or accusative function. See § T02. 

Obs« A, — * Than * was originally the demonstrative adverb * Then ' ; 
and the two forms of the word were used indiscriminately untU recent 
times, e.g, 

* Than the king commanded Sir Lucan .' — Sir T. Malory. 

' Also of their masters [thou] hast no less regard then of the flocks.* — 
Spencer. 

From this we see that our comparisons of dissimilarity originated in the 
temporal sequence of two acts, which differed from one another in but one 
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degree, — the one act as it were following immediately upon the other. 
The track of such a linguist development is easily retraced thus, — 

I admired the profile more than the full-face. 

= I admired the profile more than I admired the full-face. 

= I admired the profile more, then I admired the full face much. 

= When I admired [or had admired] the profile more, then I admired 
the full face much. 

From this illustration we see that what is now the dependent adverbial 
clause of comparison was once the main clause, and that what is now the 
main clause was once a dependent clause of time. 

Ob«. 5. — 'That,* used as a subordinate conjunction, has three values, 
which may be tabulated as follows, — 

!so that, ] ( effect of an action, 

in order that, > when it tells the < purpose of an action, 
because,. ) ( ground ,, ,, ,, 

And the clauses introduced by it must be classified according to these 
values. A writer or speaker is, or ought to be, able at once to tell the 
value of each * that ' he uses ; but a reader or hearer is sometimes unable to 
do so, as in the following passages, — 

* And there was a day assigned betwixt King Arthur and Sir Mordred 
Ma/ [? * in order that,* or * so that '] they should meet upon a down beside 
Salisbury... whereof King Arthur was passing glad Ma/ [? * because * or * in 
order that*] he might be avenged upon Sir Mordred.* — Sir T. Malory. 

* I intend to lay aside a whole week for this undertaking, Ma/ [? * in order 
that,* or *so that*] the scheme of my thoughts may not be broken.' — 
Addison. 

114. Uncertainty as to the Classification of Adver- 
bial clauses arises chiefly from two causes, viz. either from 
the same conjunction or the same thought serving different pur- 
poses. In the former case, we have such ambiguous clauses 
as have been illustrated in § 113, Obs. 5. In the latter case, 
we have the very common phenomenon of clauses of Place or 
Time serving to express ideas of Cause or Manner, as in 

*I reverence him.../« that he seemed to me^ ^c,^ (Ben Jonson) 

where the local sphere, in which reverence was exerted, supplies 
the reason for that reverence. 

* But will they come, when you do call ? ' (Shakspere) 
where the temporal clause supplies either the condition or 
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initial cause of their coming; so that the *when' = if, or 
because. 

' All farewells should be sudden when for ever* (Byron) 
where the temporal clause supplies also the condition, under 
which a farewell should be sudden. 

In all cases of ambiguity, or plurality of use, the analyst 
must go by what appears to him to be the most likely, or most 
prominent, meaning. 

Obs. — Some of the above examples are sufficient to show that the 
Protasis of a hypothetical sentence may lie concealed in either a temporal 
or local adverbial clause, just as we have already seen it sometimes lurking 
in the adjectival clause, § 105 Obs. The presence of this veiled Protasis is 
often so strongly realized that the mood used in the temporal or local clause 
answers to the mood appropriate [§112 Obs. 3] to a regularly expressed 
protasis. 

116. The Contraction of Adverbial clauses is gener- 
ally found to arise, either from an ellipsis, or from the substi- 
tution of some of the briefer adverbial equivalents tabulated 
in § 82. 

a. When the contraction arises from an Ellipsis, the analyst 
may often with advantage supply the missing words. The in- 
sertion should either stand in a bracket, as in § 113 ; or outside 
the inverted commas, as in the following : — 

'We can scarcely call it aught' if it be * beyond a vision.' — 
Byron. 

' She has no existence but ' ' she exists ' when she is looked 
upon. ' — Addison. 

' The thief cometh not, but ' he comes * for to steal.' — A. V. 

* It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master ' is, — 
A.V. 

'He is never overbearing, though' he is 'accustomed to 
command men.' — Steele. 



1 ( 



but ' = except, unless. 
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' Ye who hate such inconsistence,' if ye desire * to be easy, 
keep your distance.' — Swift. 

j8. When the contraction arises from the substitution of some 
briefer adverbial form, the sentence ceases to belong to the 
Complex class, and becomes a Simple sentence [unless made 
otherwise by the presence of some other than the contracted 
clause]. The following are a few examples of this form of 
contraction : — 

(1) by the substitution of the Dative Infinitive for a Final 
Clause. 

* I cam not that I deem the worlds but that I make the world 
saf* (Wycliiffe) = * I came not to Judge the worlds but to save 
the world ^ (A.V.) = in O.E. Ne cdm ic middan-eard to 
d^manne, ac J>aet ic gehsble middan-eard 

This adverbial Infinitive used frequently to be preceded by 
the double preposition ' for to,' as in 

'She goth to the grave, for to wepe there' (Wycliffe) = 
She goeth unto the grave, to weep there. — A.V. 
and it is now frequently attached to the adverbial phrase ' in 
order,' as in 

* It is not worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries 
into the abstract nature of evidence in order to determine a 
question.' — Bishop Butler. 

(2) by the substitution of a participle, &c., used as the 
subordinating-attribute [§ 76] of the noun or pronoun which 
would have formed the subject of the adverbial clause, as in 

We shot It flying = We shot it, when it was flying. 

' A little fire is quickly trodden out ; which, being suffered 
[= if it be suffered], rivers cannot quench.' — Shak. 

This subordinating-attribute is often preceded by the sub- 
ordinate conjunction appropriate to the uncontracted clause : 
but this conjunction is almost always capable of omission, 

L 
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without injury to the sense, though with some loss of per- 
spicuity, e.g. 

* [After] having-been thus particular upon myself, I shall... 
give an account of those gentlemen.' — Addison. 

* He was very shy of using it, [as] being loath to wear it out.' 
— Hudibras, 

We shot it [when] flying. 

(3) by the substitution of a prepositional phrase, usually 
consisting of a preposition and gerund [§ 25], as in 

I always walk before [prep.] dining [gerund] = I always walk 
before [sub. conj.] / dine [clause]. 

* Without [prep.] being imposed-upon [gerund] by words ^ we 
may judge impartially of the thought' (Addison) = Unless ue 
are imposed-upon by words^ we may judge, &c. 

* Upon [prep.] his being made [gerund] pope^ the statue of 
Pasquin was one night dressed in a very dirty shirt ' (Addison) 
= When he [/.<?. Sextus^ was made pope^ the statue of Pas- 
quin, &c 

' For all thy realms^ I would not so blaspheme our country's 
creed ' (Byron) = If thou wert to give me all thy realms^ I 
would not, &c. 

(4) by the substitution of a single adverb, as in 

'My heart was touched,... had it been human elseV 
(Southey) = My heart was touched.... Would it have been 
human, if it had been otherwise ? 

116. Co-ordination in the Complex Sentence. With 
the exception of the main finite verb, any word, phrase, or 
clause belonging to the Complex sentence may have one or 
more co-ordinate terms, whose co-ordinate relations are usually 
indicated by co-ordinate conjunctions [§ 119]. 
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117. In applying our Analytic Marks to Complex Sen- 
tences we must treat the dependent and subordinate Clauses as 
if they were single words, — nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, — ^as 
follows : 



It is certain that you are mistaken. 

7I» 97 

They sent a request that you would go. 

The letters, that you asked for, are here. 

I know who [= the man who] did it 
104 

You saw where [= the place where] it was. 
104 

They reached Paris where they separated. 

jv/wx/w^*** 

107 



My father who is bhnd stumbled. * 

107 



The beggar stood where you saw him. 

IIO 



* If you would succeed,' you * study hard.' 

112 

L 2 
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We were concealed so that he did not see us. 

"3 



* The thief cometh not Ijut ' he comes * for to steal.' 

112, 115 

He wrote so-that he got the prize. 

92» "3 

The fruit is^ better-than we expected. 

113 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

118. Any sentence which contains two or more primary 
sentences [clauses] is called a Compound Sentence. This is 
the same thing as saying that a Compound Sentence is 
one which has two or more miain finite verbs. 
There may be an ellipsis of the finite copula, when both the 
subject and complement are expressed, — ^as in the following 
sentence of Macaulay's, where the ellipsis is supplied in 
brackets, * Nothing can be more contemptible than the 
regular military resistance which Spain offers to an invader; 
nothing [can be] more formidable than, &c.' But otherwise the 
ellipsis of a main finite verb will generally be found to result 
in the formation of a simple or complex sentence. Thus, by 
the ellipsis of the second main verb in * Dick walked home and 
Jane walked home,' a compound sentence becomes a simple 
sentence with two co-ordinate subjects, viz. * Dick and Jane 
walked home.' 

Obs.^As a general rule, the number of main finite verbs tells us the 
number of co-ordinate clauses in a compound sentence. 

119. There is always some relation subsisting between 
co-ordinates, and this relation is usually expressed by a 
co-ordinate conjunction. These relations, and the conjunctions 
which express them, may be tabulated as follows : — 

CO-ORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 



Cumulative 



' and, also, eke, likewise, withal, nor = and not, as well as, 
fiirther, furthermore, more-over, well, 
first, then, again, secondly, thirdly, lastly ; now ; 
both — and, not only — ^but, partly — partly, half— half, now — 
now. 



ISO 
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Adversative 



Exclusive 



Arrestive 



Illative 



! otherwise, else, 
not — ^but, or. 
[ or, nor, while, whereas ; 
Alternative I either— or, neither — ^nor, whether — or ; 
( on the one hand^on the other hand. 
(hut, but then ; but still, but yet ; 
still, and still, yet, and yet, only, nevertheless, 
however ; 
I for all that, at the same time. 
' Sequential : — ^then, so then, so, thereupon, whereupon. 

( therefore, wherefore ; 
Consequential < thence, hence, whence ; 

( consequently, accordingly. 
^ Resultant : — thus, so, so that, and so. 

Obs. 1. Many of these conjunctions are merely adverbials, put to a 
special use. Thus for example, now, yet, still, well, consequently, are ordi- 
nary adverbs ; then, thence, so, are demonstrative adverbs ; whence, haw- 
ever, are relative adverbs ; on the one hand, on the other hand, at the same 
time, there-upon [= upon that], where-upon [= upon which], there-fore 
[—for thai], where-fore [= for which], are, or once were, adverbial prepo- 
sitional phrases. It is only as they are put to cumulative, adversative, or 
illative \i.e, inferential] uses, that they become co-ordinate conjunctions. 

Obs. S. Combinations of the above conjunctions are veiy common, and 
some such appear in the above table. When the combination consists of 
conjunctions of the same class \e.g, *and moreover/ *but yet,'] we have 
possibly nothing but a greater emphasis or intensity given to the expression. 
But, when the combination consists of conjunctions of different classes \e.g, 
'and so,* 'and therefore,' *and still,' 'but then'], we have two shades of 
thought, and we can only classify such a compound according as the 
general meaning of the passage shows the one or other conjunction to 
predominate. 

Obs. 3. The following is a table of the most common of the Old 
English co-ordinate conjunctions. 

and = and ; eac = eke, also ; ealswa = also ; gelice = 

likewise ; 
o%%t furt5um = also, moreover, 
sbrest = first, pa = then, ongedn = again. 

' Exclusive :— elles = else ; 6t5erlicor = otherwise. 

I 6t5Xe = or. 
Alternative < 6t5t5e — 6^t5e = either— or. 

( vi\%QX ne — ne = neither — ^nor. 
.Arrestive: — ac = but, nevertheless; git = yet, still. 



Cumulative 



Adversative 
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Illative . . 



^for-])4m V. ior-\f = therefore. 
j>onne = then ; witodh'ce — therefore, wherefore, so then, 

thereupon, 
eomostlice = therefore, wherefore, accordingly, then, and 

so. 



120. Co-ordinate Cumulative clauses are illustrated in 
the following sentences : — 

'The sleek Chaldee smiled and purred.* — Kingsley. 

' Let spades be trumps ! she said, and trumps they were.' — 
Pope. 

' John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown, a train-band 
captain eke was he of famous London town.' — Cowper. 
, ' Hear and believe ! thy own importance know, nor 
bound [= and bound nof] thy narrow views to things below.' 
— Pope. 

^JVow Israel loved Joseph, more than all his children.' 
— A,V. 

^ Lastly^ it will appear that blasphemy and profaneness...are 
absolutely without excuse.' — Bishop Butler. 

* He hoped withal that money would be given him of Paul.' 
— R.A.V. 

*' Firsts It is the province of Reason to judge, ^z.,, Secondly^ 
Reason is able to judge, &c.' — Bishop Butler. 

121. Co-ordinate Adversative clauses are illustrated in 
the following sentences : — 

a. Exclusive. 

* *Twas well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden 
lay, else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb 
that day.' — Macaulay. 

j8. Alternative. 

*Win this fight or die.' — Macaulay. 

'Morally, it was in his eyes just and therefore probable, 
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while^ as for testimony, men were content with very little in 
those days/ — Kingsley. 

^Either there was no course of Nature... ^r, if there were, 
we are not acquainted, &c.' — Bishop Butler. 

' The licentious multitude neither loved the rigid . Maximus, 
nor did they sufficiently dread the mild and humane Balbinus.' 
— Gibbon. 

y. Arrestive. 

'Oft she rejects, but [she] never once offends.'- — Pope. 

'The splendour of Verona may be traced in its remains ; yet 
Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia.' — Gibbon. 

'In dreams like these he went, and still of every dream 
Oneiza formed a part' — Southey. 

* Large tears found their way.. .to his eye. His features were, 
nevertheless^ calm and composed.' — Scott. 

^ However^ it is certain that doubting implies a degree of 
evidence.' — Bishop Butler. 

' But still it may be objected, &c.' — Bishop Butler. 

' And yet so fiery [that] he would bound, &c.' — Hudibras, 

* While still the more he kicked and spurred, the less the 
sullen jade has stirred.' — Hudibras. 

Obs. The Alternative Adversative Conjunctions necessarily impart a 
hypothetical character even to categorical clauses. This necessity arises 
from the obvious truth that, if only one of two alternatives is to hold good, 
then the exclusion of the one becomes the Condition of the other ; and if 
neither of the two alternatives is to hold good, then the exclusion of the one 
becomes a powerless Concession towards the realization of the other, 

Thus, 

* He either said that the army was defeated, or he said that it was retreat- 
ing.' = Unless [condition] he said that the army was defeated, he said that 
it was retreating. 

* He neither said that you were rich, nor did he say that you were poor.* 
= Though [concession] he did not say that you were rich, he did not say 
that you were poor,* 
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The fact of this interchangeability has induced some Grammarians [see 
Donaldson's Greek Gr. § 384] to form a special class of hypothetical sen- 
tences called * Disjunctive p.^. Alternative] Hypotheticals.' We however 
think it best to treat Alternative clauses just as we treat other co-ordinates ; 
and by so doing we restrict the term Hypothetical to an Apodosis with a 
Protasis expressed or understood [see § 112 obs. 2]. 

122. Co-ordinate Illative conjunctions are illustrated in 
the following sentences : — 

a. Sequential. 

*Know tJun^ unnumbered spirits round thee fly, the light 
militia of the lower sky.' — Pope. 

* If David then call him Lord, how is he His son \ * — A.V. 

' Her father promised, whereupon she grew so cheerful that, 
&c.' — Tennyson. 

^. Consequential. 

* Ye are idle, therefore ye say, Let us go.' — A.V. 

* It is a confirmation of natural religion, and-therefore men- 
tioned in the former part of this treatise.' — Bishop Butler. 

' As we wax hot in faction, in battle we wax cold : wherefore 
men fight not as they fought in the brave days of old.' — 
Macaulay. 

Offence we may clearly see, where lies the distinction.' — 
Bishop Butler. 

O.E. * Ic Isedde wif hdm ; for-Jjdm ic ne maeg cuman,' = I 
have led home a wife, therefore I may not come. 

y. Resultant. 

* And after a few years. . .they would agree to live more or less 
according to the laws of God and common humanity ; and so 
one more Christian state would be formed.' — Kingsley. 

'Now this, as it is a confirmation of natural religion,... 
so likewise it has a tendency to remove any prejudice.' — 
Bp. Butler. 

^ And thus we see that the only question, &c.' — Bp. Butler. 
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* Go ye therefore into the high- ways.,. 5(? those servants went 
out, &c.'— A.V. 

' He is my defence, so that I shall not fall.' — Prayer Book. 

Obs. 1. The three classes of Illative Clauses are easily distinguished from 
one another, when the following differences are clearly perceptible, - which 
is not always the case. The Sequential clause states something, which in 
some undefined vf^y fellaws-on, grows-out of, or is connected with, some- 
thing else just said. The Consequential clause states the legitimate out- 
coiner or logical conclusion, of what is contained in one or more previous 
statements. The Resultant clause states the accidental outcome^ or non- 
logical conclusion, of what has just been told. 

Obs, S. The Consequential Co-ordinate clause is the exact opposite of 
the Subordinate clause expressii^g an Initial cause [§ loS]. Hence when 
one of these clauses is used, it is seldom necessary to use the other; and 
we may say with indifference 

*It snows, therefore we cannot travel^ ; or * Because it snows, we cannot 
travel.' 

In the first example we have two co-ordinate clauses, of which the latter 
tells the consequence; in the second example we have a subordinate xmd a 
main clause, of which the former tells the cause^ 

Obs. 3. The Resultant Co-ordinate clause is usually identical in form, 
and nearly allied in use to the subordinate clause of Eflfect [§ 108]. The 
difference however is easily explained ; for, while the co-ordinate resultant 
clause tells the result of some fact ; the subordinate clause of effect mea- 
sures the intensity of some verd, adjective, or adverb, by telling us of some 
effect ; — ^in other words the co-ordinate clause expressive of result attaches 
to some entire clause or sentence, while the subordinate clause expressive of 
effect attaches to a single word. Both these clauses are frequently expressed 
by *so that,* If the *so that ' can be replaced by *and so,' the student 
may be sure that he has a co-ordinate clause ; but if he is able to separate 
the * so * from the * that * and make the * that-clause * measure the intensity 
of the * so,' then he has a subordinate clause [see § 113 obs. i]. 

123. Having now completed our survey of the Compound 
sentence, we must apply to it our anal5rtic marks. Inasmuch 
as a compound sentence is merely the union of two or more 
primary, simple, or complex sentences, by means of co-ordinate 
conjunctions expressed or understood, there is really no 
addition to be made to our marks, unless it be that of a small 
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*c.c.' placed under the AH>rdinate con}\mction introducing a 
clause, thus 

Robert was riding and his brother was swimming. 

C.C. 

It never rains here but [it] always pours. 

C.C. 

You were successful therefore I rejoice greatly. 

c.c. 

'The young prince and his profligate favourites revelled in 



all the license of sovereign power; but his hands were yet 

c.c. 

unstained with blood ; and he had even displayed a generosity- 

c.c. " " 

of-sentiment, which might perhaps have ripened into solid 
virtue. ' — Gibbon. 



'And on her lover's arm she leant, 

C.C. 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 

c.c. 
And far across the hills they went 

c.c. 

In that new world-which-is-the-old : 
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Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

And deep into the dying day 

The happ y princess followed him.' — Tennyson. 

124. An extension of the Mark system is a practical 
necessity in all long and involved sentences, inasmuch as an 
analysis, carried out solely in reference to primary sentences^ rests 
far short of the requirements of the student. If the following 
very simple directions be carried out, there are few sentences 
which can escape from a ready application of our marks. 

I St. Mark out the whole sentence, as previously described, 
in relation to the primary sentence or sentences. 

2nd. Place each dependent clause in brackets ; and, if there 
are clauses within clauses, let the successive inclusions be 
indicated by brackets of different form, as in algebra. 

3rd. Treat successively each set of clauses, as if they formed 
independent sentences ; and apply the marks separately to each. 

4th. Place underneath each 

subordinate conjunction an . . . . s.c, 
co-ord. conj., introducing a co-ordinate clause, a c.c 
* that,' introducing a noun clause, an asterisk * 

5th. There may still remain amongst the phrases various 
double-functioned [§ 94] apposites, attributes, and adverbial 
attributes. These must be hyphened to their noun, and then 
marked above the word, thus 

when subordinate .... x->^^^v..x-v_^-s^-^ 

„ co-ordinate or complementary . N/v/vivna>a>jx/x/x 

6th. Farther connections between compounds^ different 
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words, phrases, or clauses, may be made by hyphens or dashes, 
according to the requirements of the sentence or the convenience 
of the analyst. 

The following is a sentence constructed so as to illustrate 
the application of these directions. 

First Stage. 
The train having left the platform, my father with his 

77 
face str angely agitated accosted the policeman [to whom 

81 



you gave the shilling yesterday] and begged (that he would 
105 cc. 



vxfxrvjv^ » ^ 



tell him [who the officer (that sprang so lightly into the 
last carriage) might be]} [as there was something very 

"""""" S.C, 112 

suspicious in his appearance]. 

Second Stage. 
cu To whom you gave the shilling yesterday. 

p. He would tell him [who the officer (that sprang so 

99 

lightly into the last carriage) might be]. 



y. There was something very-suspicious in his appearance. 
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Third Stage. 
a. Who the officer-(that sprang so lightly into the last 



carriage) might be. 

xrvixixixrviv. 



Fourth Stage. 



a. That sprang so-lightly into the last carriage. 

102 38 



Defective Constructions. 

125. There are many sentences which almost or altogether 
defy analysis. Setting aside mere cases of ellipsis, the great 
majority of these perplexing constructions fall under the head 
of Anacolutha, i,e, instances of logical non-sequence. Such 
grammatical dislocations between different members of the 
same sentence arise from various causes, as 

a. From strong emotion, 0^. 

* Bertrand is — what I dare not name ! ' — Scott. 
Also in Luke xix. 42, where, to use the fine expression of 
Winer, 'sorrow has suppressed the apodosis.' 

fi. From a sudden change of construction during the progress 
of the sentence, e.g, 

' And now, lest he put forth his hand, .... therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth.' — A.V. 

'And he charged him to tell no man; but go thy way.' — 
R.A.V. 
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* And It was told him by certain which said, Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without.' — A.V. 

< How that they ferd, — let it passe and go.' — Occleve. 

y. From carelessness in arrangement, punctuation, or 
grammar : — 

* And they sat down, and did eat and drink both of them ' 
(A.V.) = And they both of them sat down and did eat and 
drink. 

'But to return to our ancient poems in picture. [= ?] I 
would humbly propose, &c.' — Addison. 

' The sun upon the calmest sea appears not half so bright as 
thee [ = thou].' — Prior. 

* Yet he seems mightier far than them [ = they]. — Byron. 

* Before I missed it, there were [ = was] a cluster of people 
who had found it*— Addibon. 

' He continues to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut 
that were [= was] in fashion at the time of his repulse.' — 
Steele. 

'But now my lingering feet revenge denies [= deny].' — 
Chatterton. 

'The wrinkled grass its silver joys unfold [= unfolds].' — 
Chatterton. 

*Let each esteem other better than themselves [= himself].' 
— A.V. 

*She lifts the cofFer-lids that close his eyes, where, lo, two 
lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies [= lie].' — Shakspere. 
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M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow 

and Assistant Tator of Trinity College, Cambridge^ Editor 

of Aristophanes, &c. 

DBM08THBNBS— FIRST PHIUPPIC. Edi^.ed bj Rev. 
T. GWATKiir, M.A.9 late F^ow of St. John's CoUcgei. 
Cambridge. 

EURIPIDB8— SBLBCT PLAYS^ by various Editott. 

AIiCBSTIS. Edited by J. E. C; WsLLDON, B.A., Ftilow 
and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 
BACOHAB. Editedby£.S.SHncKBnRGH,M.A.» Assistant- 
Master at Eton Coll^;e. 

MBDBA. Edited by A. W. VsRSALL, M.A.y Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

IPHIGBNEIA. IN TAURIS. Edited by E; B. ENGLAND,- 
M.A., Lecturer at the Owen's College, Manchester. 

HBRODOTU8-THB INVASION OF GRBBCB BYXEBXBS. 

Books VII. and VIII. Edited by Thomas Cass, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

HOMBR'S ODYSSBY-Books XXI.-XXIV. Edited by S. G. 
Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

\In tke press, 

HORAOB— THB ODBS. Edited by T. E. PAGE, M. A., Master at 
Charterhouse and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

THB BATIRBS. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
Fellow and Professor of Latin in Trinity Collie, Dublin. 

\ln the press. 

THE EPISTIiBS AND AR8 POBTICA. Edited by Pro- 
fessor A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A. 

LIVY— Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 

LUCRBTIUS-Books I. to III. Edited by J. H. Warburton 
Lee, B.A., late Scholar of Corpus Cbri ti College^ Oxford, 
and Assistant -Master at Rossall. 
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ABISTOTI.B— ^AT INTRODUCTJON TO ARISTOTLES* 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notef, and Appendices. By 
E. M. COPB, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8va 14J. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes by E. PosTK, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6^. 
THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK I, Translated by a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 8vo. 5j. \B 00k I L in preparation. 
THE POLITICS. Edited, after Susemihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. 8vo. [/« the press. 
THE POLITICS. Translated by J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. [In the press. 

ABISTOPHANB8— r^J? BIRDS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 6f. Help-Notes to the same, 
for the use of Students. \s. 6d. 

ARNOLD—^ HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY-^ 
By W. T. Arnold, B.A. [In preparation. 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON- 
STANTINE THE GREAT. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

''Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the Student of Reman His- 
tory.**— Guardian. 

Bi^BBIUS. (RX7THEBF0RD.) Scriptores Fabularum Graeci. 
J. BABRIUS. A Revised Text, with Introduction?, Critical 
Note?, and a Commentary, By W. G. Rutherford, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School. 
8yo. [In the press. 

BIS^l^OUBB,— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
LA TIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter oa 
Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., 
Assistant Master in King's College School, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 
liEY 70 THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 2s. 6d. 
SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. PART II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an 
Appendix includinor, EXERCISES IN LA TIN IDIOMS, 
^rv. iSmOi SJ, 
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PlaATO— MENO. Edited by E. S. THOMPSON, M.A., Fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

APOLOGY AND CBXTO. Edited by F. J. H. J£NKINS0N, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THB REPUBIilC. . Books I.— V. Edited by T. H. 
Warren, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

SOPHOCLES— ANTI60NB. Edited by Rev. John Bond, 
MJL, and A. S. Walpols, M.A. 

TAOXTUS-THE HISTORY. Books X. and XX, Edited by C. 
E. Graves, M.A. 

THUOYDIX>BS-— Books X. and XX. Edited by H. Broadbsnt, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter Collie, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Biaster at Et<Mi CoU^e. 

Books XIX. XV. and V. Edited by C. E. Graves^ M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. (To be published separately.) 

[Book IV, in the press. 
TIBULLUS. SELECTIONS. EditcdbyJ. P. PoSTGATE, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Other volumes will follow^ 

CLASSICAL. 

ASOHYLUS^rJSr^ EUMENWES, The Greek T«ct, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By 
BsKNARD Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 5«. 

TnE ORESTEIAN TRILOGY, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 8vo. \In preparation, 

ANTONINUS^ MARCUS AURELIUS— -ffOOA'/F. OF THE 
MEDITA TIONS, The Text Revised with Translation and 
Notes. By Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 6j. 

ARATUS— 77/5: SKIES AND WEATHER-FORECASTS 
OF ARATUS, Translated with Notes by E. Poste, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8yo» 3j» 6dk 
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ABISTOTIA—^AT INTRODUCTJON TO ARISTOTLES' 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Note?, and Appendices. By 
E. M. COPB, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Sva 14J. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTIC I 
ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes by E. PosTK, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8va 8j. 6^. 
THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK! Translated by a Cam- 
bridge Graduate. 8vo. 5j. \Book II, in preparation, 
THE POLITICS, Edited, after Susemihl, by U. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. 8vo. \In the press, 
THE POLITICS, Translated by J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. [In the press. 

ARI^TOIPUAKBE^THE BIRDS, Translated into English 

Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. 

Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 

of Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 6f. Help-Notes to the same^ 

for the use of Students, ix. 6^. 

ARNOLD—^ HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY-^ 
By W. T. Arnold, B.A. [In preparation, 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON 
STANTINE THE GREAT Crown 8vo. 6j. 

'* Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the Student of Reman His- 
tory.*'— Guardian. 

Bi^BBIUS. (RX7THEBF0RD.) Scriptores Fabularum Graeci. 
T. BABRIUS. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Critical 
Note?, and a Commentary. By W. G. Rutherford, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School, 
8yo. [In t lie press. 

-B^l^OUBA-— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on 
Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. Bslchbe, M.A., 
Assistant Master in King's College School, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 
REY 70 THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 2s. ed, 
SHOR T EXERCISES IN LA TIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION, PART II,, On the Syntax of Sentences, with an 
Appendix includinor, EXERCISES IN LA TIN IDIOMS, 
^rv. iSmOi sj. 
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BtMAOKin—GXEEir AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, By John 
Stuart Blackib, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. ai. &/. 

OIOBRO— THE A CADEMICA. The Text revised and explained 
by James Rxid, M.A., Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation. 8va \In the press. 

THE ACADEMICS. Translated by James S. Reid. M.A. 
8vo. 5x. (id, 

SELECT LETTEES— Alter the Edition of Albert 

Watson, MA. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow 

of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Hailcy- 

bury. 8va los, 6d. 

CLASSICAL WBXTBR8. Edited by J. R. GrbSN, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. is, ^ each. 

A Series of small volumes upon some of the principal 
classical writers, whose works form subjects of study in our 
Schools. 

EURIPIDES, By Professor J. P. Makafty. [Ready, 

LIVY, By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. [Ready, 

SOPHOCLES, By Prof. Lewis Campbell. [Ready, 

VERGIL, By Professor H. Nettleship. [Ready, 

DEMOSTHENES, By S. H. Butciibr, M.A. [Ready. 

TACITUS, By A.J Church, M.A., & W. J. Brodribb, 
M.A. [Ready. 

CICERO, By Professor A. S. Wilkins. 1 r . ^^ ,. 

HERODOTUS By James Bryce, M.A. I ^^ P^'^"^'^'*' 
BhlMlB—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 

PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the nse of Classical 

Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Elus, B.A., F.R.S. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6d. 
BVaJsAKli-EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND 

IDIOM, ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO 

ROBY*S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, By E. B. 

England, M.A., Asf-istant I^ecturer at the Owens College, 

Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6J, Key, for Teachers only, 
2s, Gd, 
EURIPIDES-MBDEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Svo. 7^. (>d. 
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mvDi^mm—TffB problem of the Homeric poems. 

By W. D. GsDDBS, Professor of Greek In the UnlTeisity of 
Aberdeen. Sra 14^. 

OlbADSTONB— Works by the Rt Hon. W. £. Gladstone, M.P. 

JUVENTUS MUNDIi or, Gods and Men of the Heroic 
Age. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. &/. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Ciowr 8to. 

A PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. Ij; 

aooBWIN— Works by W. W. GooDWiN, Professor of Greek in 
Hanrard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF 7HE 
GREEK VERB, New Edition, revised. GK>wn 8vo. 
6u6d. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. Crown 

8vo. dr. 

" It is the best Greek Grammar of its sise in the English language."— 
Aihenaum, 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, Crown 8vo. 
3J. &/. 

GOODWIN-^ TEXT-BOOK OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
based on Ritter and Preller's "Historia Philosophiae 
Graecae et Romanae." By Alfred Goodwin, M.A. Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in 
University College, London. 8vo. [In p7'eparation, 

dBBBNWOOI>— 7:^^ ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of 
Derivation and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude 
Forms. By J. G. GrssKwood, Principal of Owens CoU^e, 
Manchester. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 6d. 

HERODOTUS, Books 1,-111.— THE EMPIRES OF THE 
EAST. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by A. H. 
Sayce, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's Coll^:e, Oxford, 
and Deputy-I^ofessor of Comparative Philology. 8va 

[In the press. 
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noliOBOV -^MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. A brief Sketch of tbe Fables of the Apdents, 
prepared to be rendered into Lathi Verse far Schools. By 
F. Hodgson, B.D., late ProTost of Eton. New EdltioD, 
revised by F. C. HoDOSON, M.A. iSmo. 3/. 

noVLnSL—THE ODYSSEY. Done hito English by S. H. 
Butcher, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
Andrew Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

Second Edition, revised and corrected, with new Introduction, 
additional Notes and Illustrations. Ciowa 8va lOf. 6</. 

THE ILIAD. Edited, with Tntroduclion and Notes, by 
Walter Leaf, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the late J. H. Pratt, M.A. 8vo. [In preparation. 

THE ILIAD, Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

HOJBKBBZO DZCTZONABT*. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autenrieth, with 
Additions and Corrections by R. P. Keep, FI1.D. >/^th 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8to. fix. 

noRlLO^—THE WORKS OF HORACE, rendered into 
English Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lkb, M.A. Globe 
8vo. 3^. 6d, 

THE ODES OF HORACE* IN A METRICAL PARA* 
PHRASE. By R. M. Hovendsn. Extra fcap. Sva 4/. 

HORACES LIFE AND CHARACTER. An Epitcone of 
his Satires and Epistles. By R. M. Hovendsn. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4/. 6^. 

WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE. The Odes 
literally Versified. By W. T. Thornton, C.B. Crown 
8vo. yj. td. 

JAOKSOK—FIRST STEPS 70 GREER' PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By Blomfield Jackson, M.A. Assistant- 
Master in King's College School, London. New Edition 
revised and enlarged. i8mo. is. 6t/. 
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JACKSON Contimied— 

KEY TO FIRST STEPS, i8mo. 3^. 6^. 
(Supplied to Teachers only.) 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 
with Miscellaneous Idiom'^, Aids to Accentuation, and £xami' 
nation Papers in Greek Scholarship. iSmo. zr. 6^. 

KEY TO SECOND STEPS, i8mo, 3^. 6^/. 
(Supplied to Teachers only). 

JAOKSaN— ^ MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Hbnrt Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Prselector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In proration, 

JBBB— Works by R. C Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 

University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO 

ISAEOS, 2 vols. 8va 2Sr. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE A TTIC OR A TORS, ANTI- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND 

ISyEOS. Edited, with Notes. Being a companion volume to 

the preceding work. ^vo. I2j. td, 

THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. Translated 

from a revised Teact, with Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 6s, 6d, 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERA TURE. i8mo. is, 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE, Crown 8vo. 

[In priparation, 

raVlntJab^THIRTEEN satires of JUVENAL, With 
« Commentary. By John £. B. BiAVOR, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. VoL I. Second Edition, 
enkrg^. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d, Vol. II. Crown 8yo. iqt. 6d, 

*' For really ripe scliolarship. extensive acquaintance with Latin litera- 
ture, and familiar knowledge of continental criticism, ancient and modem, 
it is unsurpassed among English editions."— Pkop. Conington in 
'*£dinbukgh Review." 

**Mr. Mayor's work is beyond the reach of common literary compli- 
ment. It is not only a commentary on Juvenal, but a mine of the most 
valuable and interesting information on the history, social condition, 
manners, and beliefs of the Roman world during the period of the early 
Empire.*' — Prof. Nbttlbship in the •* Academy. 

*' Scarcely any valuable contribution that has been hitherto made to the 
interpretation of Juvenal will be sought in vain in this commentary .... 
This excellent work meets the long felt want of a commentary to Juvenal 
on a level with the demands of modern science." — Prof. Pribolander 

OF KUNIGSDERG IN " jAIIKESBBiaaiT FURAlTBRTHUMSWISSBNSCHAPT." 
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JUVENAIi Continued^ 

THIRTEEN SA TIRES. Translated into English after the 
Text of J. E. B. Mayor by Herbert Strong, M.A., Professor 
of Latin, and Alexander Leeper, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. ly, 6d, 

ILlE.V^vr—MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Translated from the Gennan of Dr. Hbinrich Kispbrt. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 

"The En^lbh Edition of the * Manual * will form an indispensable com- 

5 anion to Kiepert*8 'Atlas 'now used in many of our leading sdkook.** — 
'he Times. 

KYVlAWro^—EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OP 

GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations from English 

Dramatists. By Rev, H. KYitAsroN. M.A., Principal of 

Cheltenham College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. 

Extra Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6</. 

KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only). Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4r. 6</. 

EXEMPLARIA CHEL TONIENSIA : sive quae discipulis 
suis Carmina identidem Latine reddenda proposuit ipse red- 
didit ex cathedra dictavit Herbert Kynaston, M.A., 
Principal of Cheltenliam College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

LIVY, Books XXI.— XXV. Translated by A. J. Ckurch, 
M.A., and W. J. Brodribb,.M.A. Crown 8to. [In thi press. 

IiLOYB— 7*/r^ AGE OF PERICLES, A Hist(»y of the 
Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pelopon- 
nesianWar. By William Watkiss Lloyd. ayoJa 8va au. 

MAOMIImImAX'-FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. 
Macicillan, M. a., late Schdar of Christ's CoU^e, Cambridge^ 
Assistant Master in St Paul's School i8mo. is. 6d, 

HABAFFY— Works by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Professor of 

Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. gs. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lUus- 
trations. Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. lor. dd, 
A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illus- 
trations. i8mo. IS. 
EURIPIDES. i8mo. I/. M 
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MJJtSHAUi — i< TABLE OP IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS^ claMified acooxding to the arrangement of Curtius 
Gre^ Grammar. By J. M. Marshall^ M.A., one of the 
ICaften in Clifton College. 8va doth. New Edition, u. 

fAhXtUkJ^—SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. Translated by W. T. Webb, 
M.A., Professor of History and Political Economy, Presidency 
College, Calcatta. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. dd, 

BOOKS /. AND IL OF THE EPIGRAMS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Professor ]. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. 8to. \In the press, 

MAYOR (JOHN B. ^.y^FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm» with Corrections and large Additions by 
Professor John K B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St John's 
College^ Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8yo. 4r. 6d, 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited after Hi^bner, with large Additions by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown 8yo. ioj. td. 

MAYOR (JOSBPH B.^-GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayqr, M. A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King's College, London. Part L, with Vocabulaiy, is, 6d, 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, ^, 6d, com- 
plete in one VoL New Editioa Fcap. 8vo. doth. 4/. ^. 

KX^on— -PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation 
into En^^Ush and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. 
Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King's Coll^^e, 
Cambridge. Part I. — Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

PBILB (JOHN, W.A.)^AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6^ 

A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By the same Author. 
i8ma IS. 
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FHRYNIOauS — RUTHERFORD— TiY^ NEfV PffRY- 
NICHUS; iDcing a Revised Text of the Ecloga of the Gram- 
marian Phryniclius. With Introduction and Commentary by 
W. GuNioN Rutherford, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Assistant Classical Master in St. Paul's School. 8vo. i8j. 

PINDAR— 7'^-fi EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
8yo. 5r. 

PUkTO— r^iB REPUBLIC OP PLATO. Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, 
M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. New Edition, with 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jeens 
from an Antique Gem. i8ma 4^. ^d, 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. [In preparaticu, 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Bein^ 
the Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Church. Crown 8vo. ^r. 6d. 

PHMDO. Edited by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. \In preparaiion. 

PUiVTUS'-THE MOSTELLARIA OP PLAUTUS. With 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by Professor Gkorgb G. Ramsay, M.A., 
of the University of Glasgow. 8va 14^. 

POSTGATE AND VINOE— -4 DICTIONARY OF LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. Postdate, M.A., and C. A. 
ViNCE, M.A. [In preparation. 

POTTS (A. W.)— Works by ALEXANDER W. PoTTS, M.A., 
.LUD., late Fellowof St. John's College, Cambridge; Head 
Master of the Fettes College. Edinburgh. 

HINT^ TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
New Edition. Extra fcap. 8va 3^. 
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POTTS CofUimud-- 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN 
PROSE, Edited with Notes and References to the above. 
Extra f cap. 8vo. 2s, 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA- 
TION INTO LA TIN PROSE. For Teachers only. 2j. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. With Introduction, 
Notesy &c., for the Middle Forms of Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

[In Reparation, 

ROBT— ^ GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE^ from 
Plantus to Snetoniiis. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition. 
Part L containing : — Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book IIL Word-formation. Appendices. Crown Sva %s, 6d, 
Fart IL — Syntax, Prepoations, &c. Crown 8to. loi. 6d, 

"Maiked by the clear and piactiMd taaajlbit of a aiastar in hit art. 
A boek that wonld do hoaoor to any country. '--Atmbnjbum. 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

UVSn-SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F, Moulton, M.A., D.D. 
Second and Eolaiged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

RVBT—FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A. of Pembroke College^ Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8ma is. 6d, 

RtTTHERFORD—^ FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. G. 
Rutherford, M.A., Assistant Master hi St. Paul's School, 
London. New Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8va is. 6d, 

S AI.LU ST—CA TILINE AND JUGUR THA. Translated, with 
Introductory Essays, by A. W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

SEZSI-BY— ^ PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By 
Prof. J. R. Sbklby. i8mo. [In preparation. 
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9\yiV%On -PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION, Founded on Passages selected 
from Occro, Livy, &c By F. P. Simpson, B. A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. [/» prepar Hon, 

rKCtTUU-^COMPLElE WORKS TRANSLATED. By A. J. 
CRVRCR, M.A., and W. J. £&odribb» M.A. 
TI£S HISTORY. With Notes and a Map. New Editioiu 
CnmiiSvow 6x. 

THE ANNALS. With Notes afid Bfap& New Edition. 
Crown Sto. 7^. tcL 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY^ WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Notes. 
New wbA, Revised Edition. Grown Sva 41; 6dl 

THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introdnctions and Notes, by 
G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
Collie, Harford, U.SjV. 8vo. [In thepras. 

THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. Walter Short, M.A., and Rev. W. A. Si*ooner, 
M. A., Fellows of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [In preparation. 

TBSOCRITUS, BION and MOSCBUS. Rendered into 
English Prose with Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang, 
M.A. Crown 8va 6j. 

THBOFHRASTUa— r/CS CHARACTERS OF THRO' 
PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised TeKt 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C Jkbb, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Unhrersity of Glasgow. Extrafcap. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

THRING — Works by the Rev. E. Thring, Bi.A., Head- 
Master of Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS Fcap. 
8vo. IS. 6d. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcip. 8m 2s. 6d. 
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ynmGtl^TffE WOXKS OF VIRGIL M^NDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE^ with Note% IntzDd]ictk»% Rimxiing 
AittlfH^ and m Index, faj Jaxxs Lonsdal^ ILA., and 
SiacCTL Lb;, M.A. New EditioiL GlobeSio. 51. « 



WWUrm-FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Good- 
win's Greek Grammar, and designed as an introducdon to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon. Ly John Williams White, PIlD., 
Aaiatant-Frof. of Greek in Hairard Univers:^. Crown 8to. 

41: 6d: 

WIUUHS— ^ PRIMER OP ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. S. Wnxms, M.A^ Profisaor of Latin in tlie Owens 
CoOeee^ Ifaadiester. With Qhistratioiii. iSma u. 

WRIOHT— Wodn fay J. Wright, M.A., late Head Ifaster of 
Sutton ColdfieU SchooL 

HELLENIC A; OR^ A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
CREEK^ as rekted by Diodoms and Thocydides ; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with ezplanatoiy Notes^ Critical 
and IfistoricaL New Edition with a Vocabulaiy. Fa^. Sto. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or. The Form 
and Use of Wends in Latin, with Frc^gresdve Exerdses, 
Crown 8va 4/. 6^ 

THE SEVEN KINGS OP ROME. An Easy Namtive, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
Difficnlt Passages; being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes and Vocabnlaiy. New and revised 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. &/. 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LA TIN LANGUA GE. Crown 8va ys. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged £ar the Use of Beginnen. 
Extra fcap. 8va 2s. 6d, 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rnleswith 
Examples, Exa!cise8, both Latin and English, on each Rule 
and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s, Sd, 

b t 
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MATHEMATICS. 

AIRY— Works by Sir G. B. AiRY, K.C.B., Astronomer 
Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 5j. 6^. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6^. 6</. 
UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. dr. 6d, 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown Svo. ^r. 

A TREA TISE ON MA GNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown Svo. 9J. 6d. 

AIRY (OSMUND)—^ TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS. Ad^ted for the use of the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical 
Masters in Wellington College. Extra fcap. Svo. y. 6d. 

AXm1}IB'-THE GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary 
Arithmetic for Children, By Mary Steadman Aldis. 
Illustrated. Globe Svo. 2S. 6d. 

ALEXANDBR (T.y—ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHA- 
NICS, Being tbe simpler and more practical Cases of Stress 
and Strain wrought out individually from first principles by 
means of Elementary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, C.E., 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of 
Engineering, Tokd, Japan. Crown Svo. 4*?. 6d. 

[Part II, in the press, 

BAYMA--THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy^ 
Stonyhurst College. I)emy Svo. lOf. 6d. 
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VBMUBn^AN BLEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. ByR. D. Bkaslsy, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School Fifth 
Editioii, revised and enlarged. Crown Sva 35. 6<£ 

BWkOKBURll (HVaU) — ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY^ for the use of the Junior Class in 
Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. By HuoH 
Blackburn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
aty of Glasgow. Globe Sva i^. 6^. 

BOOUl— Works by G. Boole, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
TUrd and Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 
8vo. 14/. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Supplementary Volumei Edited by L Todhunter. Crown 
8vo. Sj. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
Third Edition, revised by J. F, Moulton, Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

BROOK-SMITH (1 .^—ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 

PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. 

John's College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 

Masters of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. 

Crown 8va 4r. 6^. 

OAMBRIDOB aBNATB-HOUSB PROBLEMS and RIDERS 
WITH SOLUTIONS i~ 

\%^^— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. GRXSNHaL, 

M.A. Crown 8va 8f. 6(L 

iS7^— SOLUTIONS OF SEN A TEAHOUSE PROBLEMS 

By the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited by 

J. W. L. Glaishbr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 12s. 

OAfiUlMUn—HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the 

use of Schools. By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical 

Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo 2s, 6d. 

CHBYNB— y<A^ ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY, By C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., 
r.R.A.S. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 
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OHRXSTIB— ^ COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MA THE- 
MA TICS; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
Homer's Method. By Jambs R. Christie, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. &r. 6(L 

OUFFORD— 7W£ ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An In- 
troduction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College^ London* 
Part I.— KINEMATIC. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

COVBTABImH— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BE- 
GINNERS, By Samuel Constable. Crown Svo. y. 6</. 

GUMMING— ^AT INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By Linnaus Cumming, M.A., 

one of the Masters of Rugby School With Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. &f. dd, 

CVTUB^RTBOV— EUCLIDIAN GEOME TR Y. By Francis 

CuTHBSRTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of 

the City of London SdiooL Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. td, 

DALTON— Works by the Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 

RULES AND EX AMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. NewEdi- 
tion. iSmo. 2J. 6^. \Answirs to the ExampUs are apptmUd. 
RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Part L 
New Edition. iSmo. zs. Part II. iSmo. a/. (UL 

I^AY^PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G« Day, M.A. Crown 8va 
3*. &/. 

HWSW^GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC' 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M.A., St John's College^ 
Cambridge. New Edition, enlarged. Crown %yo. $/. 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d, 

J^^TBB.— EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
Compiled and arranged by J. M. Dyer, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master in the Classical Department of Cheltenham 
College. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4J. 6ti» 
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BDGAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARO (d. ^.'S'-NOTE-BOOk 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY, Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. Edgar, M. A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, by Arthur Meeze. Globe 

pis ArBRS— Works by the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Fellow 
and Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAA 
CO-ORDINATES^ the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 
the Theory of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 
6f. &/. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM, Crown 8vo. 7/. 6</. 

FROST — Works by Percival Frost, M.A., formwly bellow 
ol St. John's College^ Cambridge ; Mathematical Lectarer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By Percival Frost, M.A. Svo. I2r. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
c^ the Treatise by Frost and Wolstsnholms. In 2 Vols. 
VoL. I. Svo. i6j. 

GODFRAT-- Works by HuGH GoDFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY^ for the Use of CoU^es 
and Schools. New Edition. Svo. 12/. 6^ 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 5^. ^. 

HLBMLfUmOt— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Collies and Schools. ByG. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. Svo. 9x. 
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9 ACILBOJX -^ GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection, By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A., late FcUow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d, 

S-BJmImBI: (JOHN H.)— ^ TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION By John H. Jellet, B.D., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

JONES and CUTrm-^ — ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C, A. Jones, M.A., and 
C. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. iSmo. zs, 6d. 

KBLLAND and TAIT—INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tatt, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. >js, 6d, 

KITCHENER—^ GEOMETRICAL NOTES OOIT, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kitchener, M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. New 
Edition. 4to. 2s, 

JA>OK,—ELEMENTAR Y TRIGONOMETR Y. By Rev. J. B. 
Lock, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge ; Assistant- 
Master at Eton. Globe 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

Im^JVTOJX.— ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL, ARITHMETIC. 
With 1,100 Problems. By Sidney Lupton, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School. Globe 8vo. 5^. 

VLKVUT— NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 
Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. i8mo. is. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 12s, dd, 

VL-EKKimKtX --' ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES, By Mansfield Merriman, Ph.D. 
Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Penn. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 
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mislMA.'Br-ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
By J. B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. df. 

MORGAN — ^ COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lectnrer of Jesus Collie, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6s, 6d, 

mm— A TREATISE ON HIE THEORY OF DETER- 
MINANTS, With graduated sets of examples. For use in 
Colleges and Schools. By Tiios. MuiR, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. 7j. dd, 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Pro£ Sir W. THOMSON 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to cloth. 31J. dd, 
THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON S 
PRINCIPIA^ With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Examples of 
Newton's Methods. By Psrcival Frost, M.A. Third 
Edition. Svo. I2i. 

PABKINSON— Works by S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., Tutor 
and Frselector of St John's College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
Sbcth Edition, revised. Crown Svo. doth. ^. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON OPTICS, New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo. doth. lor. &/. 

VB'DImVT^EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC for the Use of 
Schools. Containing more than 7,000 original Examples. 
By S. PvDLXY, late of Tamworth Grammar School. Crown 
8to. 5/. 

VWOAM^ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Nu- 
mercms Examples. By J. B. Phxar, M. A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Ckune College^ Cambridge. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. 5^. 6d. 

Vim-B^LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
G. PiRiB, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Cambridge; Prorcs5or of Mathematics in the Univerrity of 
Aberdeen. Crown Svo. 6t, 
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WOKUA-AJV^ ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, With 
Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

RAWIilNSON— ^Z^ilf^A^r^^K STATICS^ by the Rev. 
George Rawlxnson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edwaed 
Stur'ges, M.A. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. 

RAYI^IQU-^ THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Loed 
Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly FelloW of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Vol L izr. td» Vol. II. I2j. ^ 

{Vol, III. in the press. 

RVYVOImHB— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d. 

BOUTH — Works by Edward John Routh, MJ^.| F.R.S., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's Collqg^ Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 

AN ELEMENT AR Y TREA TISE ON THE D YNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With namerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 2U. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adami^ Pri« 
Essay for 1877. 8va &r. 6d. 

BMITH— Works by tiie Rev. Bai^nard SmitHi M.A.. Reolor 
of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior ^n 'tf St 
Peter's Coll^e^ Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Example^ 
taken from Uie Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
rderence to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. loj. 61. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 6d, 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j* 6d% 
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SMITH Continued-^ 

£JEERCISBS IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. Ump dotb, 
S9. With Abswcxb* ftr . 61^ 

Answers separately. &/. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARI7HMETIC. l8mo. 
doth. p. 

Or iold separately, in Three Parts, i^. each. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
Farts I.y II.| and III., 2s, 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHME TIC FOR NA TIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. doth. Or 
separately, Part L 2d, ; Part IL yi. ; Part III. 'jd. Answers. 
td. 

THE SAME^ with Answers complete. iSmo^ doth. is. 6d, 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
i8ma 4^. 6d. 

EXAMINA TION PAPERS IN ARITHME TIC. i&no. 
u. 6d. The same, with Answers, i8mo. 2s, Answers, 6d. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPEIiS IN ARITH- 
METIC. i8mo. \s. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OP ARITHMETIC. ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with niuneioiis 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. doth, sewed. ^, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
sise 43 in. by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 
3f. 6d. New Edition. 

a Small Chart on a Card, price id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard L in National Schools. Crown 8to. ^, 

JSXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 
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I »&j 'AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SEi^iIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
NaxDerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of B^;inners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

nKWUl^SOJU—ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
George Rawlxnson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Stur'ges, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4x. 6d, 

RAYImTLIQU-^TBE THEORY OP SOUND. By Lord 
Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Voi I. I2j. td. Vol. II. I2j. ^ 

{Vol III. in the press. 

U-BY-HOImI^^^MODERN methods IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3/. &/. 

BOUTH—Works by Edward John Routh, M.A., F.R.S., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's CoUqg^ Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THEDYNAMICS 
OP THE SYSTEM OP RIGID BODIES. With nomeroas 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 21/. 

STABILITY OP A GIVEN STATE OP MOTION^ 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION Adami? Priae 
Essay for 1877. 8va &r. &/. 

SMITH— Works by tiie Rev. B^ifNARD^'SMi^Sj^'^t R«ctor 
of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and SeniorS ' ^ ^^ 
Peter's College^ Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Princip 
AppUation ; with numerous systematically arranged Examoit. 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papeis, with especi^ 
rderence to the Ordinary Examination for tiie B.A. D^^ 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. loj 6/. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition.* Crown 
8vo. 4J. td. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j» 6^ 
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SMITH Continued-^ 

£JEERCISBS IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. Ump doth, 
S9. With Answos. 2s,^ 

Aniwere separately. &/. 

SCHOOL CLASS'BOOK OP ARI7HMETIC. l8mo. 
doth. ST. 

Or Mid aeporatdy, in Tliree Parts. \s, eadu 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
Farts I., II., and III., 2s, 6d, eadi. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. doth. Or 
separatdy, Part I. 2d, ; Part IL 5^ ; Part III. 7^. Answers. 
6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo^ doth« is, 6d, 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, 
i8ma 4^. 6d, 

EXAMINA TION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC, i&no. 
u, M The same, with Answers, i8mo. 2x. Answers, 6^. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC. l8mo. 4^. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OP ARITHMETIC. ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with niuneroiis 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Sdiods. New Edition. i8mo. doth, sewed. ^, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 43 in. by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and vanushed, price 
3x. 6d. New Edition. 

Abo a Small Chart on a Card, price id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combming Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard L in National Schools. Crown 8va ^, 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 
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SMITH Continued^ 

Stmndaids I. and IL in boo^ \s. Stendaxds IIL, IV. and V., 
. in bozesy \s, each. Standard VL in Two Fferts, in boxes, 

I/, each. 
A and B papen^ of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A 9xA B papers differ in 
each Standard, and fipom those of ereiy other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance viiiether the diildren have the 
proper papers. 

SMITH (C.) - CONIC SECTIONS. By Charles Smith, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d» 

SNOWBALI. — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
New Edition. Crown 8to. Is, 6d, 

BYImJmABVB of PLANB OBOMETBT (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I. — VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
8yo. If. 

TAIT and STBELB~i4 TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Pntfessor 

Tait and Mr. Steele. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. i2s, 

TB^BAY -^ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS, With numerous Examples. By SxPTIMiS 
Tbbay, B.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, Rivington. Extra fcap. 8to. jx. ^. 

TODHUMTBB— Works by I. TODHUNTSK, BLA., F.R.S., of 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

'* Mr. Todhtinter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author o£ a series of admirable mathematical text-booJcs, wUch 



the rare qualities of being dear in style and absolutely free from mistakei, 
typographical or other. "->Satubday Review. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCUD. For the Use of CoUeges 

and Schools. New Edition. iSmo. 3J, dd. 

KEY TO EXERCISES IN EUCLID. Crovn 8vo. 
6j. dd. 
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TODHUMTBX Continued^ 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Egamnlcs, New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. iSmo. 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 

TRIGONOMETR Y FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo 2J. 6(/. 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6</. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. YTith nnmeious 
Esamples. New Edition. i8ma 4^. 6«^ 

KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition. Crown Sto. 71. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS, Crown 8va lOf. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUA7I0NS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

PLANE 7RIG0N0METRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition. Ctown Sto. 51. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 
lOf. 6^ 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8yo. \s, 6d. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as appUed to the 
Straight line and the Conic Sections. Widi numerous 
Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
7J. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
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80IBN0B PRIMBR8 ConHntud^ 

PHYBIOAIi OBOORAPHY— By ARCHIBALD GbIKIS, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey. Wth numerous 
niustratioiis. New Edition, with Questions. i8mo. is. 

"Everyone of his lessoos ii marked by atmplicity, deanien, and 
eonectnets."— Athbkaum. 

•BOLOOY — By Professor GxiKix, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. doth. u. 

" It it hardly possible for the dullest diild to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor OdUe's ezplanatton."— School 

BOASD CHIOMICLBr 

PHYSIOLOGY— By MiCHAXL FOSTKR, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustxations. New Edition. iSmo. u, 

^'The book seems to as to leava nothing to be denied as an elementary 



ASTRONOMY — By J. NoRBiAN LOCKYSB, F.R.S. With 

numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

*' This is altogether (me of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to tha capacity of the young child."— School 

BOAKD ChKOMICLB. 

BOTANY— By Sir J. D. Hookxr, K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

" Te teachers^ the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity o£ the language and the clearness with which the 
subject auUter is treated, but also cm account of its coming from the highest 
authority, and so furnishing positive information as to the most suitable 
methods of teaching the science of botany."-— Naturb. 

L06I0 — By Professor Stanley Jsvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
New Edition. i8mo. is, 

" It ai>pears to ns admirably adapted to serve both as an introduction 
to scientific reasoninp;, and as a guide to sound Judgment and reasoning 
fai the ordinary affairs o£ li^"— ACADBMYt 

POLITICAI. BCONOMY— By Professor Stanley Jevons, 
LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. i8mo. is, 

** Unquestionably in «very respect an admirable primer."— School 

BOAKD ChRONXCLB. 

Im prtparaHon : — 
ZOOiiOGY. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S, &c. &c. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With lUustratlons. By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal New Edition. 
i8mo. 4J. 6dr. 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 

Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Suii, Stars, and 

Nebulae, and numerous Illustradons. By J. Norman Lock yee, 

F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

** Full, cl^ai, sound, and worthy of atteaciotx. not only as a popular 
exposition, but as a scientific ' Index.' " — ATiucNAtuM 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER-S ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY, For the Use of Schools. By 
John Fo&bes-Robertson. iSmo. cloth limp. is. 6d. 

PHYSIOItOGY. 

. LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

•• Pure gold throughout"— Guardian. 

*' Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language." — Wbstw in.^ter Review 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. is. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
CoU^e, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria University the 
Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations 
and Chromo-Litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies 
and Alkaline Earths. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. dd. 

" As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place "— 
Spectator. 

*'\Ve unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary tic-itise 
on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

C 
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BLBMSMTARY OlaABS- BOOKS Continued 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS^ prepared with 
Special Reference to the foregoiijg, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 

]Prof. of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds. 

Adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 

Science, and Socit,ty of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by 

Professor KoscoE. New Edition, with Key. i8mo. 2J. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,100 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Harrow. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

POLITIOAIi BOONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
MiLLiCBNT G. Fawcxtt. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6^ 

'* Clear, compact, and comprehensive.*'— Daily Nkws 
"The relations ef capital and labour have never been mora simptf or 
more dearly expounded."— Comtempoeasy Kjivlbw. 

Xioaio. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Deductive and 

Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 

Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W, Stanlky Jkvons, 

LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. &i 

'* Nothing can be better for a school-book."— Guaxoiam. 

** A manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific. "—ATHSUdni. 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. With 
numerous Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Spectra of the 
Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6tf. 

" The beau-ideal of a sdendfie tcoct-book, dear, accurate, and thofoogfa.* 

— £ducational Timbs. 

QUESTIONS ON BALFOUR STEWARTS ELE- 
MENTAR Y LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Prof. Thomas 
H. Core, Owens College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 2J, 

PRACTICAIi CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor RoscoK, and Illustrations. New £d. i8mo. ts. 6d. 

CHEBIISTRY. 

QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems 
and Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By 
Francis Jonks, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical Master in the 
Grammar School, Manchester, Fcap. 8vo. $s. 
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BXAMBNTARY OIJLSS-BOOK8 CimHnutd-^ 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, By St. 
Gxo&GX MiVA&T, F.R.S.y Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St Mary's Hospital With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

*' It may be qoetuoned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
like compass so proportionaiely <reat a mass of information.'''— Lamcbt. 

"The work is eaccellent, and should be in the hands o£ every ttndent of 
hnaan anatoay."-— Mjioical Txmbs. 

STB AM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, By John Perry, 
C.E., "Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
Lecturer iu Ihysics at Clifion College. With numerous Wood- 
cuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises. i8mo. 4;. 6^. 

** The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more tiseful 
work, as it is very intelligible, well airanged. and practical throughout.''— 
Ironmohcbb. 

PHYBICAIi GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. Geikij^ F.R.S.» Director-General of 
the Geological Survey. With numerous Illusuations. Fcap. 
8va 4J. (id. 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, is. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GEOLOGY, By the 
same Author. \In preparation, 

GBOGRAPHY. 

CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, By C B. Clarke, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.S. New Edition, with Eighteen Coloured Maps, 
Fcap. Sva y, 

MATURAIi PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS, By 
I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part L The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. y, 6d, 
Part IL Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 31. 6d, 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, By Prof. E. Caird, 
of Glasgow University. [In preparation, 

C 2 
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ELSMENTARY GLASS BOOKS Continued^ 
EliEGTRIGITY AND MAGNETISM. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. By SiLVANUS P. Thompson, Professor of 
Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. With 
lUastrationa. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
SOUND. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By W. H. Stone, 
M.B. With Illustrations. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 

PSYGHOI.OGY. 

ELEMENTAR Y LESSONS IN PSYCHOLOGY, By G. 
Groom Robertson, Professor of Mental Philosophy, &c., 
University College, London. \In preparation, 

AGRICULTURE — ELEMENTS OF A GR/CUL TURAL 
SCIENCE. By H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural 
Science, University College, Aberystwith. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. (>d. 

ECONOMICS— 77/^ ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY, By A. 

Marshall, M. A., late Principal of Univer.>ity College, Bristol, 

and Mary P. Marshall, late Lecturer at Nevvnham Hall, 

Cambridge. Extra fcap. Svo. 2J. 6d. 

"The book is of sterling value, and will beef great use to students and 
teachers." — Athenaeum. 

Others in Preparation, 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Crown Svo. 

COSSA— GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Dr. LuiGi CossA, Professor in the 
University of Pavia. Translated from the Second Italian 
Edition. With a Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. 4J. 6d, 

DTER AND wiVil^^— THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS, By 
Professor Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's Collie, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. \In preparation, 

PAWCETT— ^ MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. izs. 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS Continued— 

FI.EISCHBR— ^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY- 
SIS, Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7j. td, 

JPLOWCR (W. U.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By Professor W. H. Flower, 
F. R. S ., F. R. C. S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. loj, fd 

FOSTER AND BAl»TOV'R— PRACTICAL EMBRYOLOGY, 
By AIiCHAEL Foster, M.A., F.R.S., and F. M. Balfour, 
F.R.S. Second Edition, revi-ed and enlarged. 

[In the press, 

FOSTER and LANGLEY— /4 COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j, 

HOOKER— r^^ STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C B., F.R.S., 
M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. lOf. 6d, 



—PHYSIOGRA PHY, An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

HUXLEY and MARTIN—^ COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

JBVONS— 777/? PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. I2.c. (id. 

STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Professor 
W. Stanley Jevons, IX. D., M A , F.R s Crown ?vo. 6f. 
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MANUAItS FOR 8TUDCNT8 ConHnued^ 

KENNEDY — MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By 
A. b. W. Kennedy, M. Inst. C.E., Professor of Engineering 
and Mechanical Technology in University College, London. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \In the press, 

KIEPERT— v^ MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
From the German of Dr. H. Kiepert. Crown Svo. 5^. 

OlMl-V-BVLiVroi^unor)— FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY 
By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Royal GkirdenSi Kew. 
With numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

PARKER—/^ COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY 
{VERTEBRATA). By T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc. Lond., 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago. Witli Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. [In the press, 

PARKER and BISTTAKV —■ THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL By Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. loj. (yi 

HOBINSO^— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. 
Prepared for the use of younger Naval Officers. With Ques- 
tions for Examinations and fCxercise^ principally fiom the 
Papers of the Royal Naval College. By Rev. John L. Robin- 
son, Chaplain and Instructor in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8v>. *]s.6i. 

Contents. — Symbols used in Charts and Surveying— The Construction 
and Use of Scales— Laying off Angles— Fixng Positions by Angles- 
Charts and Chart-Drawing ^-Instruments and Observing— Base L.nes — 
Triangulation — Levelling — I'ides and Tidal Observations— Soundings — 
Ch'-inometers — Meridian Distances— Method of Plotting a Survey — 
Miscellaneous Exercises— Index. 

TkVT—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT By 
Professor Tait, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. [In the press 

TYImOB— ANTHROPOLOGY, An Introduction to the Study of 
Man and Civili.'^ation. By E. li. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d, 
Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 

SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

BALFOUR—^ TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRY^ 
OLOGY, By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. I. iSj. Vol. 11. 21 j. 

BALL (R. S., iL,VL.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Cheaper Issue. Royal Svo, lOr. 6</. 
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BCIBNTiriC TEXT-BOOKS Continued — 

BRUNTON — y^ TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA. 
By T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 

[/;; preparation. 

BBUNTON. TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA: A Com- 
panion to the Mate-ia Medica Museum. By T. Lauder 
Brunton, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. los. 6d. 

OImAJJSIVS—MECHANICAL theory of heat. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. \os. 6d, 

OOmSRILL— ^ TREA7ISE ON APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By James Cotterill, MA., F.R.S. , Professor of 
Applied Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press. 

DANIGLL— ^ TREATISE ON PHYSICS FOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS. By Alfred Daniell. With Illustrations. 
8vo. [/« preparation. 

F08TBB— ^ TEXTBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY, By Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Tliird Edition, 
revised. 8vo. 2iJ. 

OAMOEE— ^ TEXTBOOK OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
account of the chemical changes occurring in Disease. By 
A. Gamgee. M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 2 Vols. 
Svo. With Illustrations. Vol. I. i8j. 

\Vol. II. in the press, 

G'EG^KBAVJBL— ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA 
TOMY. By Professor Carl Gegenbaur. A Translation by 
F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations 
Svo. 21S. 



—TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Archibald 
GKIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. [Just ready. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS Continued. 

O^A.'Y— STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are 
added the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a 
Glossary of Botanical Terms. By Professor AsA Gray, 
LL.D. 8vo. los. 6d. 

HAMILTON—^ TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY, By D. 
T. Hamilton. 8vo. [/« preparation, 

ffltlMlMJlTi— THE FERTILIZATION OF PLANTS BY 
INSECTS. By Hermann Muller. Translated by W. 
D'Arcy Thompson, vith Preface by Charles Darwin. 
With lUustratiors. 8vo. [In preparation. 

N-BM^COVIB— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo. i8j. 

" It is unlike anything else of its kind, and will be of more use in cir- 
culating a knowledge of astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which 
have appeared on the subject of late years. " — Saturday Review, 

RBULBAUX — r^^ KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
OutUnes of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F, Rbulsaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W, Kbnnbdv, 
C.E. With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo 2ii. 

ROSCOE and SCHORI.EMMER — /^^(^/^(^^iV/C CHEMIS- 
TRY. A Complete Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry, By 
Professor H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and Professor C. SCHOR. 
lemmer, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
Vol. I.— The Non-Metallic Elements. 21s. Vol. II. Parti.— 
Metals. i8j. Vol. II. Part IL— Metals. i8j. 
Vol. III.— ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part. l.—THB 
CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS ; and their 
Derivatives or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With numerous 
Illustration^. Medium 8vo. 21s. \ Part II, in the press, 

8CHORI.EMMER— ^ MANUAL OFTHE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By C. ScHORLEMMEP, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Victoria University, the Owens CollegCi 
Manchester. With Illustrations. 8vo. I4f. 

SMITH—^ DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC PLANTS. 
Their History, Products, and Uses. By John Smith, A.L.S. 
8vo. 1 4 J. 
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SCIFNTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS Cofttinued— 

THORPE AND RUCKER— ^ TREA TISE ON CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS, By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S., and Professor 
RiJCKER, of the Yorkshire College of Science. Illustrated. 
8vo. [/« preparation, 

ZIEGIi^R— MACALISTER— r^AT BOOK OF PATHO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY. By Ernst Ziegler of Zurich. 
Translated and Edited by Donald MacAlister, M.A., 

D.Sc, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambrid>^e. 8vo. 

\In preparation, 

NATURE SERIES. 
THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. (id, 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS, 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
GlaFgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

THE COMMON FROG, By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St Mary's Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. bd, 

POLAR ISA TION OF LIGHT, By W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. dd, 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P,, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4J. (id. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT, 
By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustration.^. Crown Svo. 4^. 6d, 

HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture on Link- 
ages. By A. B. Kkmi e. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. \s, 6d, 

LIGHT: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Expe- 
riments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of 
every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s, 6d, 
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NATURE SERIB8 Continued^ 

SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the use of Students 
of every age. By A. M. Maybr, Professor of Physics in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6^. 

SEEING AND THINKING, By Professor W. K. Clifford. 
F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

DEGENERATION. By Prof. E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2J. 6d. 

FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated in the Customs of 
Parbarons and Civilised Races. By Prof. Flower. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

THE SCJEA TIFIC EVIDENCES OF ORGANIC EVOLU- 
TION. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Zoologi- 
cal Secretary to ihe Linnean Society. Crown Svo. zr. dd, 

ON THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS. By Grant Allen. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. [/// the press, 

CHARLES DARWIN. A Series of Papers reprinted from 
Nature, Crown Svo. [In ihe press. 

Other volumes to follow, 

EASY LESSONS IXM SCIENCE. 
Edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett. Extra fcap. Svo. 
HEAT, By Miss C. A. Martin eau. Illustrated, zs. 6d, 
LIGHT, By Mrs. Awdry. Illustrated, zs. td, 
ELECTRICITY, By Prof. W. F. Barrhtt. \In preparation, 

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

VOL, I, Containing Lectures by Capt Abney, Prof, Stokes, 
Prof. Kennedy, F. G. Bramwell, Prof. G. Forbes, H. C 
SoRBY, J. T. BoTTOMLEY, S. H. ViNKS, and Prof. Carky 
Foster. Crown Svo. dr. 

VOL, 11. Containing Lectures by W, Spottiswoodk, P.R.S., 
Prof. Forbes, Prof. Pigot, Prof. Barrett, Dr/ Burdon- 
Sanderson, Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., Prof. RoscoB, 
and others. Crown Svo. dr. 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown Svo. Illustrated. 6rf. each. 
WHAT THE EARTH IS COMPOSED OF. By ProfcMor 

RoscoE, F.R.S. 
THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 

Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
WHY THE EARTH'S CHEMISTRY IS AS IT IS. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Also complete in One Volume. Crown Svo. doth. 2/. 
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AlM-EXJiN-D-E^-R—ELEMENTAR Y APPLIED MECHANICS; 
being the simple and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of 
Elementary Mathematics. ByT. Alexander, C.E., Professor 
of Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, 
Tokei, Japan. Crown 8vo. /^. 6d. 

BBTTANir,—E/A*ST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY, 
By G. T. Bettany, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at 
Guy's Hospital Medical School. i8mo. is. 

BlMAf9TOB,J}—TII£ RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; with 
a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. Blanford, 
F,R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 8vo 2s. 6d 

WEKBTT— UNITS AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS, By 
J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d, 

G-BIKIE,— OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. By Prof. 
Geikie, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3.f. 6^. 

iMAXrOAJJ-nB^BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Landauer. 
Authorised English Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

LUPTON. ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 
With 1, 100 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

fflVlB— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M, M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S. E. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 

M'KBNiyniCIL-'OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. M'Kendrick, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

miajmIm—studies in compara tive ana TOMY. 

No. I. — The Skull of the Crocodile : a Manual for Students. 
By L. C. MiALL, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College 
and Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
No. IL — Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. Miall 
and F. Greenwood. With Illustrations. 8vo. 5J. 
BnAVUH— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
relation to STEAM and THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Skann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. ^, Gd. 
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TANNBR—Z^/i^^T' PRINCIPLES OF A GRICUL TURE, By 
H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University College, Aber}'stwith, &c. i8mo. u. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE: a Series of 
Reading-Books for u>e in Elementary Schools. Prepared by 
Professor Tanner. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d, 
II. Further steps in the Principles of Agriculture. U, 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. Fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 6^. 

VV-BLlQ-aT— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS, By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c. 

Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. y, 6d. 

WRIGHT (LEWIS). LIGHT; A COURSE OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL OPTICS, CHIEFLY WITH THE LANTERN 
By Lewis Wright. With nearly 200 Engravings and 
Colom-ed Plates. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

ARNOLD— TW.fi' ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CON- 

STANTINE THE GREAT, By W. T. Arnold, B.A. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

"Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman 
history." — Guardian. 

niR-BSlM-V— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

" The attempt appears to us in every way successful. The stories are 
interesting in themselves, and are told with perfect simplicity and good 
feeling." — Daily News. 

-B^OOIS.— FRENCH HISTOR YFOR ENGLISH CHILDREN, 
By Sarah Brook. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. dr. 

FREEMAN (EDWARD K,)— -OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound, dr. 
aREEN— ^ SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, By John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological 

Annals. Crown 8vo. 8.f. 6d. Eighty- third Thousand. 

" Stands alone as the one general history of ihe country, for the take 
of which all others, if yoong and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside. "—Academy. 
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GREEN Continued — 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
and Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe 8vo. is. 6J. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. IL Cressy 
to Cromw ell. III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 

QVBST^LECTC/RES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. J. Guest. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**It b not too much to assert that this is one of the very best class books 
of English History for young students ever published."— Scotsman. 

HZSTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOI.8 — Edited by 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 

and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 

iSmo. cloth, 3 J. 6d. 

'* It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in 
a way thai promises oauch for the volumes that are yet to appear."— 
Educational Times. 

II. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. iSmo. 
2J. 6d. 

III. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 
Macarthur. New Edition. iSmo. 2j. 

** An excellent summary, tmimpeaehable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable.^— Guardian. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

iSmo, 3^, 

** It possesses the same solid merit^ as its predecessors • ; • • the same 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details. . . , It is distingiiished, too, by 
information on art, architectiue, and social politics, in which the writers 
Krasp is seen by the firmness and cleamess o£ his touch" — Educational 
Timss. 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 

i8mo. 3J. 

**A remarkably clear and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central fig^ires, and the smaller events are eare- 
fiilly kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye."— 
Standard. 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. 

With Maps. i8mo. 4J. 6a, 

** Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable care, fulness^ and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and inter- 
esting history of America, from the earliest to the present time."— 
Standard. 
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HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOI«S Continued-- 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. With 

Maps. i8mo. 4J. (yd, 

** We have seldom met '»ith an Historian capable o£ iorxtdng a more 
comprehensive, far-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of events and 
peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to prove o£ 
the highest interest to all thoughtful readers."— Timbs. 

FRANCE, By Chaklotte M. Yonge. With Maps. i8mo. 
** An admirable text-book for the lecture room."— Academy. 

GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

[In preparation, 
ROME, By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In the press. 

HISTORY PRIMERS^-Edited by JOHN RiCHARD Green. 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ROME, By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow 

and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. 

iSmo. is, 

"The author has been curiously successful in telling in an intelli- 
gent way the story of Rome trom first to last." — School Board 
Chroniclk. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 

of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. l8mo. is, 
*'We give our unqualified praise to this little manual. "--'School- 

MASTER. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 

LL.D. With Maps. i8mo. is, 

*'The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European 
history." — School Board Chrqmiclb. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 

M.A. Illustrated. x8mo is. 

" All that is necessary for the scbolar to know is told so compactly yet 
so fully, and in a style so interesting, that it is impossible for even the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
other school books." — Schoolmastrr. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. TozER, M.A, 

iSmo. IS. 

"Another valuable aid to the study of the ancient world. ... It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, 
and at the same time communicated in a very readable shape."— John Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 

i8mo. is. 

'* A model of what such a work should be .... we know o£ no short 
treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of proper 
names of which our ordinary class-books so often almost exclusively 
consist. " — TiMBS. 
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HISTORY PRIMBR8 Continued-- 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor WiLKiNS. lUus- 
trated. i8mo. is, 

" A little book that throws a blase of light on Roman History, and 
is, moreover, intensely 'iDttxtsldati,*''-'School Board Chronicle, 

FRANCE, By Charlotte M. Yonge. i8mo. is. 

** May be considered a wonderfully successful piece of work Its 

general merit as a vigorous and clear sketch, giving in a small space a 
vivid idea of the history of France, remains undeniable." — Saturday 
Review. 

In preparation : — 

ENGLAND. By J. R. Green, M.A , LL.D. 

I.ETHBRIDGE— ^ SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTOR Y 
OF INDIA, With an Account of India as it is. The 
Soil, Climate, and Productions ; the People, their Races, 
Religions, Public Works, and Industries ; the Civil Services, 
and System of Administration. By Roper Lethbridge, 
M.A., CLE., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly 
Principal of Kishnaghur College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime 
Examiner of the Calcutta University. With Maps. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

MICHELET— ^ SUMMARY OP MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to 
the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4J. (id, 

orvk— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Otte. 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

VAUm— PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Fauli. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. OttA. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

RAMBA-Y—A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. [/« prepartUion. 

'X AIT— ANAL YSIS OF ENGLISH HIS TOR Y, based on Green's 
" Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. Tait, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

WHBEUBR— ^ SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF 

THE FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, 

NEPAUL, AND BURMA. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 

With Maps, Crown 8vo. izy. 

" It is the best book of the kind we have ever seen, and we recmomend 
it to a place in every school library." — Education'al Times. 
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TONOE (CHARIiOTTB M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND : coDasdng of Ontlines and 
Date& By ChaujOTTX M. Yongk, Author of '* The Heir 
of Reddjffe," &c., && Oblong 4X0. 3r. 6dL 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HIS7VRY. —TROll 
ROLLO TO EDWARD IL By the Author of "The Heir 
of Redcljffe." Extra ficap. Siro. New EditioQ. 5r. 
A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTOR F— THE WARS IN FRANCE. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 51. 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGUSB 
HISTOR K— THE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 51. 

A FOURTH ^-^^ZEi— REFCHMATION TIMES. Extra 
Fcap. Svo. 5*. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series or 
Hisiorical Selections from the Best Andiorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Seweli. and C M. Yongk. First Series, 
1003 — 1 1 54. Third F^iition. Crown Sva 6r. Second 
Sezitt, lo&S — 1228. New Edition. Crown 8Ta 6iil 

DIVINITY. 
\* For other Works by these Anthocs^ ne ThxoijOGICAI. 

CaTAIjOGUX. 

ABBOTT (RBV. B. K.\— BIBLE LESSONS. Bj tbe Rev. 

£. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 

School. New F^ititm. Crown 8to. ^ 6d, 

**Wise, scffesdTe.andxcACyiiofaaztdinimikioiuordciaaBdMiacliL'' 

AMMOJsI>—A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS^THK 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xL — bnrL). Ananged and Edited for Toug 
Leamer& By BIatthew Arnold, D.CL., fanoedj 
Professor of Poetry in \he University of Oxiord, and Fdlofv 
of OiieL New Edition. iSmo. doth. u. 
ISAIAH XL.—LXVI. With the Shorter Prophec&ei allied 
to iL Arranged and Edited, with Notes^ by llATTHBW 
Arnold. Crown 8to. y. 

CHBETSAM— vf CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
SIX CEXTURIES. By the Yen. Archdeacon Chrit- 
HAM. Crown Sra [In tkepness. 
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OVUT^IS— MAN C^AL OF THE THIRTY-NINE AR- 
TICLES, By G. H. CuRTEis, M.A., Principal of the 
Lichfield Theological College. [/« preparation, 

QASKOllf— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
STORIES, By Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. Edited with 
Preface by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. Part I.— OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. i8mo u. Part II.— NEW 
TESTAMENT. i8mo. is. Part III.— THE APOSTLES : 
ST. JAMES THE GREAT, ST. PAUL, AND ST. JOHN 
THE DIVINE. i8mo. u. 

GULDEN TRBA8URY PSALTER — Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. y, 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Westcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo, loj. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. The Text. 
Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix, 

HARDWZCK— Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. lar. 6d, 

A HIS 7 OR Y OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMA TION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. Crown 8va los. 6d. 

KTHQf-CHURCH HISTOR Y OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
Robert King. New Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

[In preparaHon, 

MACLEAR — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
Warden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. 4/. 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testament, 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. Sj. 6J. 

d 
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MAC LEAR Continued — 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. doth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. doth. New Edition. 

These works have been carefully abridged from the anthoi^s 
larger manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, New Ed. i8mo. doth. ij. 6d 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CA TECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes and Schools. New Edition. iBmo. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PR A YERS 
AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. doth extra, red edges. 2s, 

MAVniOH— THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M.A. i8mo. doUi, limp. \s, 

PROCTBR—^ HISTOR V OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, revised and jenlarged. 
Crown 8va lOr. 6d. 

PBOCTBR AND 'VLKQUBJl'Bl— AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER' 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. Procter And the Rev. Dr. Maclear. New 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2s, 6a, 

PSALMS OF DAVID OHRONOLOGlCAIiIiY ARRAIVOBD. 
Bj Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections Cr. 8vo. &r. 6d. 
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BLAMBKY— THE CATECmSEJ^S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. iSmo. is. 6d. 

SIMPSON— ^iV EPITOME OF THE HISTOR Y OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. fief. 

TRENCH— By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, 
London. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. I2j. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT Ninth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. I2J. 

IfrBSTCOTT — Works by Brookb Foss Wkstcott, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES, Fifth Edition. With Preface 
on "Supernatural Religion." Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. iQf. ed. 
THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 
4r. 6//. 

WBSTCOTT— -HORT— r^-E NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. Westcott, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, 
and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity; 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge : late Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Text. 
Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

WIImBON— THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 
doth. 251. 

d 2 
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YONOB (CHARLOTTE VL.y— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, By Charlotte M. Yongh. 

Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." In Five Vols. 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Extra fcap. 

8to. ij. 6^. With Comments, 31. dd. 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 

8vo. \s, 61L With Comments, %s, 6ii, 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap* 

8vo. IS, 6d, With Comments, 31. 6d, 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is, Sd. With 

Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Fifth Series. Apostolic Times. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 6d. 
With Comments, 3j. 6d, 

MODERN LANGUAGES, ART, ETC. 

ABBOTT—^ SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School New Edition. Extra 
fcap. Syo. dr. 

ANDERSON — Z/A^-ff^/? PERSPECTIVE^ AND MODEL 
DRA WING, A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 2j. 

BARKER— /^Z^iT LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OP 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

BOVmN-FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, By H. COUR- 
THOPE BoWEN, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 

BEAUM ARCH AIS— Z^ BARRIER DE SE VILLE, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blouet, Assistant 
Master in St. Paul's School. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 

BBRKBKB— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH, By J. Ber- 
NERs. New Edition. i8mo. u. 

BImAKISTOH— THE TEACHER, Hints on School Manage, 
ment. A Handbook for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d, (Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and 
Leicester School Boards.) 

*' Into a comparatively small book he has crowded a great deal o£ ex- 
ceedingly useful and sound advice. It is a plain, common-sense book, 
full of hints to the teacher on the management of his school and his 
children.— School Board Chroniclb. 
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BRBYMANN — Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 60. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J. 6d, 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2J. 6d. 



\— MILTON. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo. IJ. 6d. (Green's Classical Writers.) 

BVTImTSL—HUDIBRAS. Part I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Alfred Milnes, B.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ALMANACK AND RE- 
GISTER POR 1881, being the Twenty-ninth Year of 
Publication. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

OtLlAiEXWOOn— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 

Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 
OOIiIiIER— ^ PRIMER OF ART. With Illustrations. By 

John Collier. iSmo. is. 
DJLNTB-THE PURGATORY OF DANTE. Edited, with 

Translation and Notes, by A. J, Butler, M.A., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
DBIdkMOTTE— ^ BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By 

P. H, Delamottb, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 

Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

-DBm^m— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Professor C, D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

TABt9ACnT—THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By G. EucfeNE Fasnacht, Author of 
"Macmillan's Progressive French Course," Editor **Mac- 
millan's Foreign School Classics," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
I. French. 3J. 6d. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. [/« the press. 

TAyfro^TT— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 3^. 
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FBAROH—SCIfOOL INSPECTION, By D. R. Fearon, 
M.A,, Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6</. 

FREDERICK— ^/A^r^ TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL 
POINTS, PARTICULARLY ON THE PREPARATION 
OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES, By 
Mrs. Frederick. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

"This unpretending and useful little volume distinctly supplies a de- 
sideratum llie author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of 

* making every-day meals at home, particularly the dinner, attractive,' 
without adding to the ordinary household expenses." — Saturday Reoieiv, 

^iMik-DSTOVH— SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDU- 
CATION AL POINT OF VIEW. By J. H. Gladstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.9 Member of the School Board for London. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. is, 6d, 

QOIbBSMITH—THE TRA VELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE, By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Crown 8vo. &/. 

QOlMliSIUlTn— SELECT ESSA VS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

QiKMMWVLOViVL^— CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING, 
From the French of MdUe. E. Grand'homme. With Dia- 
grams. i8mo. is, 

OREBN-^ SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS, By John Richard Green and Alice 

Stopford Green. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3j. &/. 

The Times says : — ** The method of the work, so far as real instructioo 
\h concerned, is nearly all that could be desired. ... Its great merit, in 
addition to its scientific arrangement acd the attractive style so fauniliar 
to the readers of Green's Short History is that the facts are so presented 
as to compel the careful student to think for himself. . . .The work may 
be read with pleasure and.profit by anyone ; we trust that it will gradually 
find its way into the higher forms of our schools. With this text-book as 
his guide, an intelligent teacher might make geo|japby what it really is— < 
one of the most interesting and widely-instructive studies." 

UAJ*-B%— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited hf J. W. 
Hales, M.A., Professor of English Literatore at Kng^s 
College, London. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8ipo. 41. 6d, 

HOLE— ^ GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THB KINGS 
OF ENGLANJQ AND FRANCE, By the R«v. C HOLB. 

On Sheet, is. 
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JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Live 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's 
"Life of Johnson." Edited with Preface by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. dr. 

LITBRATURE PRIMERS— Edited by JOHN RiCHARD GrXKN. 
Author of ** A Short History of the English People." 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President of the Philological Society. i8mo. 
cloth. IX. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Mowus, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowkn, M.A. i8mo. is. 
THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. is. each. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Bj Stopford Brookk, 
M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M. A. i8mo. is. 
GREE/sT LITERATURE. By Professor Jebb, M.A. i8mo. is. 
SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. is. 
HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P* 
i8mo. is. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. i8mo. 

IS. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, of the Middle 
School, Liverpool College. iSino. is. 

In preparation : — 

LA TIN UTERA TURE. By Professor Seelby. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 

SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH LAAGUAGE. 
To Illustrate the above. By the tame Author. 

MACZmiLLAN'S OOPY-BOOKS- 

Published in two sizes, viz. ; — 

1. Large Post 4to. Price 4^. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price za. each. 

I. INITIATORY EXERCISES 6* SHORT LETTERS. 
•2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS. 
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♦3. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long 
Letters — Figures 

♦4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK, For 
Nos. I to 4. 

♦5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF TEXT. Words 
beginning with a Capital. 

*^6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning with a Capital- 
Figures. 

♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Figures. 

♦8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT, With Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOO JC. For 
Nos. 5 to 8. 

♦9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figaits. 
10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figaxe&. 
•11. SMALL-HAND DOUBLE HEADLINES— Tigvati. 

12. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES, &-C. 

12a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK, For 
Nos. 8 to 12. 

* TTtese numbers may be had with Goodman* s Patent Sliding 
Copies, Large Post 4to. Price 6d. each. 

MACMIIiI.AN'S PROGRESSIVB FBENCH COURSE— By 

G. EuGfeNE-FASNACHT, Senior Master of Modem Languages, 
Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 

II. — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philo- 
logical Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary, is, 6d, 

III. — Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and 
Lessons in Composition Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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MACiyilLLAN'S PROGRZ3SSIVB FRENCH RCADBRS- 

By G. EuGfeNE-FASNACHT. 

1. — First Year, contaiaing Tables, Historical Extracts, 
Letters, Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., 
with Two Vocabularies : (i) in the order of subjects ; (2) in 
alj)habetical order. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
II. — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, 
&c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. (3d, 

BlACBnX.ZJlir'8 FROOBfiBBnni OfiBBBULXr consBB— By 

G. EUGilNE Fasnacht. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Sjmtax. With Philol(^cal 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2s, 

MACMILIiAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CI.ASSICS- Edited by 
G. Eugene Fasnacht. i8mo. 

FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE—LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. ij. 
MOLIJ^RE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 
G. E. Fasnacht. \s. 
MOLI^RE—LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor. 

IS. 

MOLlkRE -LE M^ DEC IN MALGR£ LUI. By the 
same Editor. \In preparation. 

MOUJ^RE—VA VARE. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 
Assistant-Master at Rossall. is. 

SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS. Edited 
by C. Colbeck, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant-Master at Harrow.- \In preparation. 

SAND, GEORGE ~LE MARE AU DIABLE. Edited 
by W. E. Russell, M.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury 
College. [/« preparation. 

SANDEA Uy JULES — MADEMOISELLE DE LA 
SEIGLIESE. Edited by H. C. Steel, Assistant-Master in 
"Wellington CollCi^e. \ht preparation. 
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FRENCH Continued— 

VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E Fasnacht. 

[In preparation, 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By G. E. Fasnacht. [In preparation, 

GBRMAXr. 

GOETHE— GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited 
by H. A. Bull, B.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington. 

[/« the press, 

HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRIT. 
INGS. Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A. \In preparation, 

SCHILLER— MAID OF ORLEANS, Edited by Joseph 
GosTWiCK. [In the press, 

SCHILLER— MARY STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, 
M.A., D.Lit., Assistant- Master in Clifton College. 

[In preparation, 
UHLAND — SELECT BALLADS, Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacht. [In the press, 

SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS, By 
the same Editor. Part I. — Ancient History. [In preparation. 

%* Other volumes to follow, 

mAUTlN — THE POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6^. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition i8mo. y, 6d. 
MA8SON (OUSTAVB)— ^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor 
Alfred Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gu stave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound. 6s, 

HOI.IERE— Z£ MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Francis Tarver, M. A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, dd. 
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MORRIS— Works by the Rev. R.MoRRJS, LL.D. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6df. 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. u. 



OlMlV^iLlX'r-~THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH A 
New Edition of " THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH" revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L, King- 
ton Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. gs, 

FAIsfatUAyr^-'THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY, Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2j. dd. Also in 
Two parts. i8mo. \5» each. 

PLUTARCH — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North's Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. W. W. Skkat, M.A. Crown 8vo. dr. 

PYLODET— A^^fT GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA. 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodkt. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2j. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, From the 
nbove. i8mo. td, 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. Thb CalkndAB, 1 879-80, 
1880-81, 1S81 82. Fcap. 8vo. Each \s. 6d. 
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READING BOOKS — Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound m Cloth. 

PRIMER, i8mo. (48 pp.) 2d, 

BOOK L for Standard I. i8mo. (96 pp.) 4/3?. 

„ II. •„ II. i8mo. (144 pp.) ^d, 

„ III. „ IIL i8mo. (160 pp.) 6dr. 

„ IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) %d. 

„ V. „ V. i8mo. (380 pp.) ij. 

„ VI ,, VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2J. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

*' They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present series has rightly seen that 
reading books must ' aim chiefly at gmng to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a deare of further reading.' 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English elates, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This b quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set b^ore us. — 
Guardian. 

•HAKE8PEABB— ^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL, By F. G. 
Fleay, M.A., late Head Master of Skipton Grammar School 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6^. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLA YS, By 
the Rev. H. Painb Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vd. 4^. 6d. 

THE TEMPEST, With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. J. M. Jkphson. New Edition. i8mo. \s, 

lONNBNSCHEIN and MEIKIiEJOHN — THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ, By A. SON- 
NENSCHEiN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn^ M.A. Fcap. 8to. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, contaming all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language, id, (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. $5,) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowds with 
Single Consonants. 6d, 
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THE SECOND COURSE^ with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants, (id, 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Doable Vowels in the Language. 
(id. 

'* These are adnurable books, because they are constructed on a prin> 
dple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English.' — Spkctatok. 



\—A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" An invaluable text-book to students." — The Times. 

^K^IA^— WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edidon, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6j. 

TAYI.OR— ^ PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLA YING, By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by George Grovb. i8mo. u. 

T^awmnsXBB. — HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
COOKERY, With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B 
Tegetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board 
for London. iSmo. \s, 

THE GIiOBE READERS. For Standards I.— VI. Edited by 
A. F. Murison. With Illustrations. {Immediately, 



Primer I. (48 pp.) 3^. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) T^d, 

Book I. (96 pp.) ()d. 

Book II. (136 pp.) 9^. 



Book III. (232 pp.) I J. 3£/. 
Book IV. (328 pp.) IS. qd. 
Book V. (416 pp.) 2j. 
Book VI. (448 pp.) 2J. 6d, 



TaCRJXTOJX-FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING, By 
J. Thornton. Crown 8vo. zs, 6d. 

The object of this volume is to make the theory of Book>keeping suf- 
ficiently plain for even children to understand it. 

THRING — Works by EDWARD Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2S. 
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TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)— Works by R. C TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Third £dition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventeenth Edition 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT, Eleventh Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5^, 

VAUGHAN (C. M.)- WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 

C. M. Vaughan. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, u. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAI.ENDAR, with the Calendar of 
the Owens College, 1880-1881, 1881-1882. Crown 8vo. 3J. 

VZSrCEXrr and TMCTLSO-H— HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK. By Edgar Vincent, Coldstream Guards, and 
T. G. Dickson, M. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with Appendix on the relation of Modern and Classical Greek 
by Prof. R. C. Jebb. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" It will not be Messrs. Vincent and Dickson's fault if their work does 
not contribute materially to the study of Greek by Englishmen as a living 
language." — Pall Mall Gazktte. 

W Ann— THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a General Introduction 
by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 
Vols. Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE.— Vol. II. BEN 
JONSON TO DRYDEN. — Vol. III. ADDISON to 
BLAKE. —Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO SYDNEY 
DOBELL. Crown 8vo. Each 7^. 6d. 

** They fill a gap in English letters, and they should find a place in every 
school library. It is odds but they will delight the master and be the 
pastime of the boys. . . . Mr. Ward is a model Editor. . . . English 
poetry is epitomised ; and that so biilliantly and well as to make the book 
m which the feat is done one of the best publications of its epoch. "•~Ths 
Teacher. 
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WHITNEY — Works by WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 6d. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. $5, 

WHITNBY AND £D6RBN— i4 COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. 
Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, Sj. 

WRIGHT— Ti^iS SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK, Compiled 
and Edited by C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon. Sec. to the 
Edinburgh School of Cookery. i8mo. ij. 

Sir T. D. AcLAND, Bart., says of this book : — *' I think the * School 
Cookery Book ' the best cheap manual which I have seen'on the subject* 
I hope teachers will welcome it. But it seems to me likely to be even 
more iisefui for domestic purposes in all ranks short of those served by 
professed cooks. The receipts are numerous and precise, the explana- 
tion of pr.nciples clear. The chapters on the adaptation of tood to 
varying circumstances, age, climate, employment, health, and on infants' 
food, seem to me excellent." 

WRIGHTSON — 7W^ FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH SENTENCE, By Rev. W. G. Wrightson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

YONGE (CHARI.OTTE JA,)—THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyffe." i8mo. cloth, is, 

ZRCH ARIAH - LOWE. — THE HEBRE W STUDENT'S 
COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW AND 
LXX. With Excursus on Syllable-dividing, Metheg, Initial 
Dagesh, and Siman Rapheh. By W. H Lowe, M.A., 
Hebrew Lecturer at Christ's College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
10 J. 6a'. 



MACMILLAN & CO.'S READING BOOKS. 

A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READING BOOKS. 

THE GLOBE READERS. 

A New Series of Reading Books for Standards I. to V. Selected, 
Arranged, and Edited by A. F. MURISON, With Original 
Ulostrations. Globe 8vo. 

Primer L (48 pp.) . . . 3^. | Book III. (232 pp.). . ii. 3//. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) , , ^d. . Book IV. (328 pp.) . i«. gJ. 

Book I. (96 pp.) , . , 6d. Bock V. (416 pp.) . . 2s, od. 

Book 11. (136 pp.) . . 9</. I Book VI. (448 pp.) . 2s. 6d. 

"The first purpose of a series of Reading Books is to furnish a 
ruccession of lessons of such a character as to teach children to 
read, and to implant ia their minds the love of reading. How 
these objects have been keptinriew in the pre ent series is indicated 
generally in the brief notes prefixed to the several books. The 
selection of matter is governed by numerous complicated conr 
siderations. A su>tained endeavour has been made to select the 
various subjects and arrange their prominent aspects in a certain 
order of pro^^ression. Generally, freshness has been ever kept in 
view ; but many of the old familiar passages that Hve in the grate- 
ful memories of grown-up fulic have been confidently reproduced 
for the instruction and plea- ure of the rising generatioa." — Extract 
from Gcrural Preface, 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 

MACMILLAN'S READING BOOKS. 

Primer (48 pp.), iSmo 2d. 

Book I. for Standard I. (96 pp ), iSm-^. . . . 4//. 

Book II. f^r Standard II. (144 pp.), i8mo. . . 5^/. 

Book HI. for Standard III. (160 pp.), iSmo. . 6</. 

Book IV. for Standard IV. (176 pp.), i8mo. . &/. 

Book V. for Standard V. (380 pp.), i8mo. . . \s, od. 

Book VI. for Standard VI. (430 pp.), crown 8vo. 2s. od, 
" They are far above any others that have appeared both in form 
and substance." — Guardian, 

Asricnlttire, The Alpliabet of the Principles of; being a First 
Lesson Book on Agriculture for Schools. By Prot Henry 
Tanner. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6d, Second Book. Extra fcap. 
8vo. IS. 
HISTORICAL READERS ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 

Readin^rs from Entrlish History. Selected and Edited by 
John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. Globe 8vo. is, 6d. 
each. I. Hengist to Cressy. II. Cressy to CromwelL III. 
Cromwell to halaklava. 

Macmillan's Copy-Books. 12 sorts in Two sizes. L Large 
post 4to. 4d. each ; II. Post oblong. 2d. each. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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